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UNITED STATES TRADE AND TONNAGE.: 


Tue year 1846 is remarkable as the commencement of a new era 
in the commercial intercourse between the United States and Great 
Britain, as well as between the latter nation and the countries of Europe 
generally. ‘The liberal policy adopted in Great Britain, by the government 
which came into power in 1842, could not but produce its results sooner or 
later; and in the active state of the export trade of the United States we re- 
cognize not only the legitimate consequences of that policy, but the confir- 
mation of the soundness of free trade principles. Up to 1842, the revenues 
of Great Britain were derived from taxes on articles of consumption, both 
imported and of domestic growth. Protective theories having preponder- 
ated in the imperial councils, taxes were laid as high as possible. In many 
cases they were even prohibitory, and in all oppressive. The result was, that 
for nearly ten years, ending with 1842, the expenditures could not be kept 

within the revenue. Year after year a deficit presented itself which baffled 
the skill of the most sagacious Chancellors. Sir Francis Baring, in 1840, 
proposed and obtained an incréase of 5 per cent. on all customs duties—an 
increase, the proceeds of which it was estimated would meet the deficit. The 
tax was levied and collected, but the incurable “ deficit’? seemed rather in- 
creased than otherwise—involving a change of ministry. ‘The lesson was not 
lost on the new minister. He saw clearly enough, that to make taxes yield a 
sufficiency, the taxed goods must be consumed ; and that, if the impositions 
on trade were so great, and restrictions upon industry so onerous, as to in- 
capacitate the people from consuming, the revenue must of necessity decline. 
The experiment of the extra 5 per et. customs proved this conclusively. The 
increased burden diminished consumption ; hence, to recover the deficit, he 
must undo what had been done theretofore. The income tax being first laid, 
he began to ameliorate duties; prohibitions upon food were removed; and 
taxes the most onerous upon trade were relinquished, Withgut respect to pro- 
tection. With every removal industry received a new impulse; the abil- 
ity of the masses of the people to consume was evidently increased, and 
enhanced importations at advanced prices gave indication of the sound- 
ness of the minister’s views. Year after year the demand for all raw ma- 
terials of manufactures, tropical fruits, live animals and provisions, increas- 
ed, as indicated in the quantities taken for consumption, and the revenues 
of the government recovered the former deficit independently of the direct 
tax. The process of improvement under diminished protection was so 


* Annual Report on the Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 
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clearly indicated as the result of free trade, that the minister himself became 
a thorough convert, and openly and explicitly renounced protection upon 
food as a principle of government. 

Under the financial head of this number, will be found some tables, com- 
piled from official sources, showing the interesting fact of this enhanced 
consumption of all articles. The increase, for nine months of 1846 over 
former years, amounts to 25 per cent., and embraces as well tropical pro- 
ductions as imported animal food ; also, raw materials and excisable articles 
of British prodaction—as bricks, paper, malt, &c.; the whole showing a 
universal increase of industry, and in the enjoyment of comforts and necessa- 
ries by the laboring many. On eight articles, viz. : provisions, butter, cheese, 
cocoa, coffee, tea, and tobacco—the increase was gradual, from 


sugar, 
553,257 Ibs. in 1846. The consumption of 


446,215,561 lbs. in, 1842, to G08, 
food must naturally be expecte d to have increased as well as that of other 
articles; and the foreign demand for food, which has been so visible in the 
United States’ markets, is the evidence of that increased consumption, and 
not merely of a short crop, as has been supposed. There are no statistical 
tables which will show the exact quantity of bread-stuffs consumed in England; 
but the corn laws require to be reported at the 150 principal towns in the 
United Kingdom, the quantity of each kind of grain sold, weekly, and the price. 
The average prices reported at these sales, regulate the duty under the 
sliding-scale. If, now, we compare the quantities of British grains sold at 
those markets, for a period of this year, with the quantity sold for a like 
period of a pre vious year, a good indication of the crop is arrived at. For 
this purpose we take the year 1844, because that was a year of considerable 
import, and also of a ric es; and we take the eight weeks, ending with 
Nov. 2st, in each year. The results are as follows : 


TABLE OF SALES AT 150 TOWNS FOR 8 WEEKS, ALSO THE QUANTITIES ENTERED 
} 


FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE SAME WEEKS, ALSO THE PRICES Nov. 21. 





Te44 1846. 

Sold. Entered. rotal. Price Sold Eutered. Total. Price. 
Ss. ad. s. ad. 
W heat. qrs ee 1.046.818... 63.477..1.110.295..4 10....1.120.212..120.913..1.371.939 9 ~ 
ee 612.265..359.207.. 971.472..35 2.... 521.013..125.326.. 834.190..42 11 
Oats, * occas» 263.047... 17.196... 280,.243..21 3.... 220,070..126.099.. 482,473. 10 
Rve, Ni R516... 14 = 17,528..30 9.... 3.488... > 3.488..42 7 
Beans, “ ...... 37.950... 32.109.. 70.059..38 6.... 72.918.. 65.854.. 209,033..46 4 
Peas, OS oeen 21.609 .. f ‘ M.*2.c. 17.967 14 132.884..49 0 

Total 8 wecks. ..1.985.2 191,664 ..2.476.879. .. 20. 022-2,024.068.. 497.624 692 


There has been a quantity equal to 349,767 qrs. more British grain sold in 
150 British towns than in the same period of 1844; there has also been an 
increased quantity entered for consumption, and yet the prices are 33} per 
cent higher; that is, the average of the six grains, Nov. 21, 1844, was 
34s. 9d.; and Nov. 21, 1846, 47s. 8d. If a larger quantity brought this 
increased money price, the conclusion is inevitable that it is increased de- 
mand and not deficient supply, that produces it. Under the approximate 
free trade movement of the British government, her people obtain a greater 
share of necessaries and comforts than ever, although they have come to de- 
pend on foreign nations for a portion of their food. 

The influence of thirty years of peace has broken down the theory 
of ‘protection,’ which may be called the spirit of international war- 
fare. It was the legitimate progeny of that obsolete “ balance of power’’ 
theory, which taught that it was the duty of one nation, not only to increase 
its own strength, but to weaken and injure another, by all means in its 
power. When Lord Bacon announced that “ Nobody can be healthful 
without exercise—neither natural body nor politic; and certainly to a 
kingdom or estate a just and honorable war is the true exercise,” he laid 
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te the fundamental principle of the protective theory; and, in support 
of it, he gave a rule for carrying it out, as follows : 


“First, for their neighbors there can no general rule be given save one, 
which ever holdeth ; which is, that princes do keep due sentinel, that none of the 
neighbors do overgrow so, (by increase of territory, by embracing trade, or the 
like,) as they become more able to annoy,” &c, 


Moloch himself, in grand council, could not have devised a more infal- 
lible mode of debasing the human race, stifling civilization, and paralyzing 
industry, than is here set forth. It is obvious that commercial restrictions 
are but preliminary acts of hostility, always looking to the more advantageous 
enjoyment of the ‘ healthy exercise’ recommended by this benevolent old 
gentleman, and in so far they perpetuate in time of peace the commercial 
evils incident upon war. To prevent the growth of the trade of other 
countries, and to promote that of their own, have ever been the objects of 
statesmen looking to strength in time of war; and whenever the restric- 
tions, imposed for these objects, have borne too heavily upon any class of 
their own citizens, they have been sugared over with the idea of ‘‘ protec- 
tion to home industry,” and sought to be made palatable by appeals to 
national prejudices. These arts have been successful in modern times, 
in prolonging the existence of the absurd theory. General intelligence 
is now, however, so far advanced, that the public cannot be made to believe 
that the destruction of, or injury to the trade of another nation can be bene- 
ficial to its rival. Any considerable revulsion in trade or diminution in the 
production of necessaries, which manifests itself in one country, is 
now looked upon as a calamity to all; a shock given to commercial credit 
in one quarter vibrates through all channels of intercourse, until regions 
the most remote manifest its influence. Above all, war has, through the 
ascendency of the commercial interests, come to be regarded as the greatest 
of calamities, instead of a “‘ healthful exercise,” which was so necessary, 
according to the noble reasoner alluded to, if ‘‘ just and honorable.” As, 
however, there can be no war without two parties, the unjust and dishon- 
orable cause of one party must be as “ necessary’’ to the existence of a 
health-promoting war, as the just and honorable cause of the other. With 
this progress of public opinion in relation to the policy of wars, resulting 
from the increasing influence of commerce and the decline of that of 
politicians, the protec tive theory came to rest for its support upon its sup- 
posed magical powers of making men more industrious and enterprising, 
and their industry more produc tive, than they would be without it. 

In 1830, the qu antity of coal mine di in the United States was 180,000 tons. 
In 1845 it was 2,500,000 tons, and the import 87,000 tons, paying a duty of 
$175 per ton, and $2 75 fre ight from Nova Scotia. An acre of Pe »nnsylvania 
coal yields 45,000 tons ; een? it requires 60 acres per ann. to supply 
the demand. Party leaders tell us, however, that without a duty, or with a 
low duty, that 60 acres per annum will be imported from abroad, at a rate 
less than it can be mined for; and that the miners will “‘ abandon the busi- 
ness,” the coal fields of Pennsylvania become valueless, and great numbers 
of persons be thrown out of employ. Where the coal is to come from, or how 
such quantities can be transported at any price, no one vouchsafes to explain. 
Where would the tonnage come from? Who would build it? Who would navi- 
gate it? and atw hi itrate of freight? Nevertheless, numbers say that it is so ; 
that is, they say so “‘ politically-speaking,” which may be taken in a Pickwick- 
ian sense—inasmuch as that, commercially speaking, and in a practical sense, 
the converse appears to be true. ‘The miners are now demanding and receiv- 
ing, under the new tariff, which charges 30 per cent. duty, one dollar per ton 
more than they got for it last year under the old tariff, which charged $1 75 
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per ton, and foreign coal is $1 00 cheaper. This great difference between 
common sense commercially, and misty theories politically, manifests itself 
daily more distinctly in all that relates to international affairs. In Great 
Britain the whole system of protection has been cast off and abandoned. 
During more than 150 years Great Britain pursued corn-law protection, 
to enhance the rents and profits of the landed-proprietors, who make the 
laws, at the expense of those who consume food. ‘To popularize these 
enactments it has been asserted that they would make England independent 
of foreign nations for food; as if any man can be independent of his fel- 
lows, or any nation of its neighbors. 

This catch-word of “independence,” is ever successful with the un- 
thinking many, because it flatters national prejudice, and keeps alive 
those antipathies engendered by former hostilities, which are ready to 
burst forth in renewed vigor on any new occasion that may offer. For 
this reason "Ruatand. until 1828, pursued a strictly prohibitory policy 
in relation to the introduction of foreign food, as well as manufactures. 
The operation of the law was supposed to be that, with a strict monopoly 
of the “‘ home-market,” prices would range at a level fixed by home-com- 
petition, and therefore it would always be so high as to yield a profit to the 
farmer ; that the encouragement thus given to agriculturists would induce 
a free outlay of capit il, and that every possible acre would be pressed into 
cultivation, ‘yielding i its produce for the sup ply of the markets ; that although 
the food thus pro duced might be dear, that dearness would stimulate pro- 
duction so as to make England “ independent of foreign nations for food.” 
The opponents of this theory contended that the high prices, ensured to agri- 
culturists, tended rather to relax that successful enterprise which is ever 
attendant upon necessity; that the enormous tax imposed upon con- 
sumers of food for the benefit of its producers, diminished the comforts of 
laborers, paralyzed trade, and retarded the national prosperity; that the 
great commercial and industrial rivalry which exists between nations in 
modern times, eminently demands the exercise of that invention, which is 
proverbially the daughter of necessity ; that the constant activity of all the 
faculties is indispensable to secure success ; and whenever the government, 
throwing its shield around any occupation, protects it against competition, 
it removes the necessity for exertion, deadens the faculties, and destroys in- 
vention. Notwithstanding a long persistance in the former course, the 
wants of England have exceeded her means, and she has cast aside protec- 
tion, frankly acknowledging its inutility, nay hurtfulness, and her future 
dependance upon foreign nations for food, The result is matter of history, 
and the causes that led to it are self-evident ; so much so, that those who in this 
country still cling politically to that theory, as applied to this country, which 
England has tested and abandoned, as the policy of the British Empire, 
acknowledge the fallacy of stipiposing that protection can enhance produc- 
tion. As a remarkable instance of this, we quote from the New-York 
Courier, one of the most practical and able of the federal press, the opening 
paragraph of its leading article of Dec. Ist: 

“The final overthrow of the corn law policy in England is turning attention in 
that country to suc h improve! nents in agriculture, as will enable the cultivator to in- 
demnify himself by larger crops at lower prices for the higher prices which it was the 
design, and partially the result, of the corn laws to secure to him. 

“ What is thus effected in England by this change of policy, should be in some 
degree brought about 'y the same cause in our own country, in order that we may 
be in a position to avail ourselves of the market which is thus newly opened. 

“The difference of motive to such improvements for the two countries is indeed 
great—ncthing less than, in one case, the difference between raising what is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of life, and in the other, raising for sale a larger or smaller 
surplus over consumption; but in both cases there is motive enough.” 
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We have italicised a few lines which embrace the principle of protection 
in its length and breadth, and regard the sentence as an involuntary homage 
to the immutability of sound principles. The few lines we have quoted are 
singularly comprehensive in their meaning. They admit that up to this 
time the influence of protection has been to induce the production of small 
crops only to sell at high prices; that is, to dem4nd from consumers a great 
deal of money for small quantities of food. This is for the interest of the pro- 
ducer of food; andthe intervention of government was called for, to prevent 
consumers from getting more for less money from abroad. The moment 
the government intervention is abandoned, the producer is obliged to arouse 
himself and seek to retain the trade, by giving more for less money than even 
foreigners can afford. A natural consequence is, that the people of England 
obtain more enjoyments. It follows necessarily that where small quantities 
are produced, although the proprietor may, by charging high prices, get as 
much money as for a \ larger quantity at low prices, yet the laborers, and all 
engaged in handling and. transportation, get much less; and this is one of 
the greatest evils of the protective system, viz., that it enhances the profits 
of capital, and diminishes both the employment ‘of the poor and the amount 
of their earnings. This is a result precisely the reverse of what has been 
alleged to be the effect of protection; but a little reflection will convince 
every one, nevertheless, that such is the case. The above extract states 
truly, that the cultivator will seek to ‘“ indemnify himself by larger crops,” 
This is true in every species of production. The unprotected cultivator and 
manufacturer must produce larger quantities. If the English farmers raise 
two thousand bushels where they now produce fifteen hundred, and sell it for 
the same money, they must, out of the amount they receive, pay to laborers all 
the expense of harvesting, handling, sacking, transporting, &c., &c., the extra 
five hundred bushels. There will be one-third more work in such case for 
laborers than now. The greater demand for laborers will produce its usual 
result in advancing their wages, and their general condition will be vastly 
improved at the expense of the overgrown profits of a landed aristocracy. 
The same reasoning applies to all manufactures in this country, where the 
tendency of the protective system has been to produce small quantities at 
high prices. ‘To manufacture large quantities, at low prices, involves a greater 
demand for raw material, at enhanced rates, more employment to operatives, 
and, as a consequence, higher wages, and an improved condition, all which 
only tends to modify the dividends of ‘capital. As an illustration of the opera- 
tion of the tariff, we will take from the printed reports of eight leading Lowell 
factories the number of yards of cotton cloth made per week, the number of 
pounds cotton consumed, and the number of hands employed, January 1, 
in42, and January 1, 1846, as follows: 


Goods made per week. Lbs. Cotton used. No. hands employed. 
Jan. 1842. 1,340,000 ..cvexecensds AF REO 540s ce ed 7,977 
Jan. 1846. 1,490,000... sienecsnand AT RD in tien Gennes 7,410 
Iucrense,....-.<. 159,000...... oan® ed 0 ee — 
DICE ss « cng e Ene be oh 4i00nabvatngesh ohketn adh sans 567 


From this return it appears that the weight of cloth has been reduced 
from 3.25 yards per |b. of cotton, to 3.14 yards per Ib., and the number of 
hands required to produce 1,499,000 yards in 1846, is 567 less than was 
required to make 1,340,000 in 1842. The saving effected by the diminution 
of the amount paid for /abor, is $3,695 per week, or $192,140 per annum. 
They make 159,000 yards more cloth per week, which, at 8 cents, is worth 
$624,000 per annum less the increased quantity of cotton, which is worth 
$312,000. They receive, therefore, $312,000 net more for cloth, and pay 
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$192,140 less for labor, than in 1842. These two items make $504,140 per 
annum, which, on the aggregate capital, $8,900,000 of the eight mills, is 54 
per cent. per annum, and they divide from 20 to 30 per cent. It is observa- 
ble, that the increased speed of improved machinery produces this increase 
of cloth with less manual labor. In other employments, as iron, coal, &c., 
the extra labor cannot bédispensed with, and any enhanced production 
necessarily requires more manual labor in handling and transporting, more 
canal boats, more coasting tonnage, more rail cars, more carts, &c., and it is 
through caiiweanbd production, at low prices, that labor only can obtain its 
share of profit. In aspeech of the Hon. Daniel Webster, made in 1820, 


he remarked : 

*‘ Manufacturing capital comes, in the end, to be owned but by few. It does not 
therefore, encourage industry, like capital employed in some other pursuits. The 
case of the establishment mentioned in the report was in point to this argument. 
Half a million of dollars gives employment to two hundred and sixty-five persons, 
and those principally women and children. Now, what employment of that sum, 
in almost any other pursuit, could fail to demand and require more human labor? 
If vested in agriculture, the sum would command good and productive land suffi- 
cient to employ, he might almost say, ul] the cotton-spinners in the United States.” 


This al] must feel, as no doubt he himself fe/?, to be true. But we would 
now call attention to the reasoning contained in a speech of the same gen- 
tleman, in Philadelphia, at a public meeting, held December 2d, 1846: 

** Gentlemen, on the Tariff I have spoken so often, and so much, that I am sure 
that no gentleman wishes me to utter the word again. There are some things, 
however, worth while to remember. Of all countries in the world, England for 
centuries was the most tenacious in udhering lo her protective principles, both in mat- 


ters of commerce and manufacture. 
“She has of late years relaxed, and found her position could afford somewhat of 


free trade. She is skilful—she has vast machinery—she has a dense population—a 
cheaply working, because badly fed and badly clothed population. She can run 
her career, therefore, in free trade: we canuot, unless willing to become badly 
fed and badly clothed also.”’ 

Is not bad food and bad clothing the legitimate result of the “tenacious 
adherence to protective principles for centuries,’ producing small quantities 
at high prices, as the Courier states ? England, by protection, has accumu- 
lated large capital, skill and “vast machinery,” but her people are “badly 
fed’ and “badly clothed.” That this is the result of “protection” is self- 
evident ; and Mr. Webster, in 1820, after giving a glowing desc ription of the 
miseries of the manufacturing population of England, and the happiness of 

agricultural life in New-E ngland, remarked : 

“‘He knew that he was speaking upon what might be thought the remote effect 
of these great establishments, (manufactories.) Yet not so remote, perhaps, as we 
may imagine. If the system (protective) be established and adhered to, which he 
could not believe until he should see it, the effects will not be tardy in their arrival. 
Two generations, in his opinion, would change the whole face of New-England 
society.” 

He now advises the course which he then predicted would result in misery 
tothe many, and which he now admits is the consequence to England, for cen- 
turies of adherence to the same system. He states that England, by protection, 
having reduced the people to the utmost misery, may now pursue free trade ! Is 
it not better to adopt it before such miseries are produce -d? In Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, may be found this anecdote : “‘ No, Sir, you are not to talk such para- 
dox: let me have no more on’t. It cannot entertain, far less can it instruct. 
Lord Monboddo, one of your Scotch judges, talked a great deal of such non- 
sense. I suffered him, but I will not suffer you.” Boswell.—But, Sir, does not 
Rousseau talk such nonsense?” Johnson.—‘ True, Sir, but Rousseau 
knows he is talking nonsense, and laughs at the world for staring at him.” 
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Boswell_— How so, Sir.” Johnson.—“ Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense 
so well, must know that he is talking nonsense. But I am afraid Monboddo 
does not know that he is talking nonsense.” Boswell.—“ Is it wrong, then, 
Sir, to affect singularity, in order to make people stare?” Johnson.—** Yes, 
if you do it by propagating error.’ 

The great fact that increased quantities, at lower prices, necessarily flow 
from the absence of that protection which ensures high prices to a restricted 
supply, is peculiarly manifest in the state of the shipping interest of the United 
States. It is aremarkable fact, that the whole tonnage of the U. 8. employed, in 
1845, in the foreign commerce of 26 states, of 814,810 square miles’ area, 
and 20,000,000 people, is scarcely so large as was that employed in the trade 
of the 13 old states, of 474,000 miles area and 6,000,000 people in 1819. 
That is to say, the tonnage of ‘the U.S. registered in the foreign trade in 1810, 
was 984,269 tons, and in 1846, 937,019 tons. Thirty-five years of progress as 
a nation has diminished our maritime commerce 47,250 tons! and now, when 
Europe requires large quantities of produce, and U.S. farmers have as great 
supplies to send, the trade is strangled for want of shipping. The cost of 
transportation absorbs the proceeds of the sales, and the farmer is no better 
off than before. The causes of this strange result are very evident to those 
who have considered the course of our foreign policy. Protection has 
diminished the quantities to be sold, and therefore the demand for means of 
transportation. From 1789 to 1809, we enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
commerce, under duties and charges so low as scarcely to be felt. The 
peculiar facilities of the colonies for ship-building had long made the manu- 
facturing of ships profitable, in spite of the opposition of the mother country ; 
and the building of ships for sale, in England, was a large branch of trade. 
When the close of the re volutionary war threw the commerce of the world 
open to the trade of the 13 old states, there being no “protective” burdens upon 
industry at home, Ccngress not having learned to meddle with private pur- 
suits, under the pretence of “ protecting home industry,” the enterprise of the 
United States carried commerce to a great magnitude. New-England and the 
Atlantic states were agricultural in their pursuits, and Europe afforded advan- 
tageous markets, inasmuch as that the return of goodsin payment for farm pro- 
duce was not, for protective purposes, prohibited. Large exports of agricultural 
produce required a great deal of tonnage to transport it. Shipwrights, timber 
merchaiits, riggers, cord: ge makers, hemp growers, stevedores, and all con- 
nected with commerce, were in great requisition. Why? Because the 
farmers had large quantities of produce to be transported to Europe. In one 
year, 1789, the exports to France alone, were as follows: 

Rice, tierces,....-..-24,680...... Flour, berrela,... .<.6..68% 140,959 
W heat, bushels, . . .3,664,176...... Rye and Barley, bushels, . . 1,079,153 


This was the produce of the Atlantic states. The Connecticut and Hud- 
son rivers alone furnished these quantities of grain and flour; and so large 
a quantity has not been furnished since the war, by the 26 states having the 
mighty Mississippi and its tributaries on the west and south, with the long 
lake coast on the north united by the Erie Canal and the Hudson, to supply 
it. In those days the agricultural interests prospered, because they had 
open markets for the sale of the products of their industry; and the pros- 
perity of the shipping interest placed at their command a sufficiency of ton- 
nage to transport them at low freights. In those years flour was seldom less 
than #8 per bbl., and never under $6; as a consequence, the farms on 
the Hudson, the Connecticut and the Delaware were valuable property, and 
their owners acquired fortunes, which have not only ceased to accumulate, 
but have dwindled before the swelling dividends of corporate factories, since 
commerce has been sacrificed for manufactures. 
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The annexation of the Floridas and Louisiana has added an immense sea- 
coast to the Union, but the shipping has not increased.* It is to be remarked, 
however, that, owing to various improvements and the general peace, vessels 
perform voyages in much less time than was required thirty years ago. In 
1807 the registered tonnage was 984,269, and the tons entered in the year 
1,088,876, being but little more than an average of one voyage per annum. The 
registered tonnage in 1846 was 937,901, and there entered in the year, 2,151,- 
114 tons, being a little more than two voy ages in the year. This increase of trade 
has barely sufficed to transport the increasing crops of cotton. In 1807 the 
cotton exported was equal to 50,000 tons measurement; in 1845 it was equal 
to 750,000 tons, which leaves but an increase of 300,000 tons for all the 
remaining business of the Union. The consequence of this state of affairs 
is that strangulation of trade now presented for want of shipping. ‘The de- 
mands of Europe for farm produce are immense, and the surplus ready to 
be sent forward is equal to them, yet there is no adequate means of transpor- 
tation. The exports of the two articles of wheat and corn from the port of 
New-York alone, from January | to November 24, were 270,091 quarters 
more than last year, and required 40,000 tons of shipping for the transpor- 
tation. As, however, the insurance companies refuse to take risks on a ves- 
sel loaded more than half with grain in bulk, it requires 80,000 tons. ‘This 
extra demand had the effect of raising freights to such an exorbitant rate, as 
to deprive the farmer of all benefit from the foreign demand. Ships charged 
30 cents a bushel for grain, and $1 32 for a barrel of flour. The inland 
freights were no less exorbitant, by reason of the press of business, with an 
inadequate supply of the means of transportation. Of what benefit is it to 
the Ohio farmer that flour is $7 in Liverpool, if it costs $4 to get it there ? 
This inadequacy of means has resulted necessarily and directly from the dis- 
couragement of commerce under the protective system. 

Prior to 1828 the amount of tonnage lost at sea, condemned and sold 
to foreigners, was not deducted from the amount annually reported regis- 
tered. In 1829 that deduction took place to the extent of 156,315 


* TABLE SHOWING THE REGISTERED TONNAGE EMPLOYED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 
AND WHALING-——THE ENROLLED AND LICENSED EMPLOYED IN COASTING TRADE, 
FISHERIES AND STEAMBOATS. 

c= REGISTERED. ENROLLED. 








Foreign. Steam. Whale. Coasting,including Steam. Fisheries Total. 
sI’ps & canal b’ts, Cod & Mackrel. 
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registered, 313,832 enrolled; and in 1880 a further reduction of 63,108 
tons registered, and 26,199 enrolled, was made. These reductions are ap- 
parent in the table. Such a reduction had previously been made in 1818, 
and the figures for 1821 are nearly accurate. After the year 1828 the re- 
duction was made annually, and allowance made for enrolled vessels that 
took out registers. The only actual decrease in tonnage is in the bounty-fed 
cod and mackerel fisheries. In the nineteen years embraced in the table, 
this branch of industry received from the government $5,700,000 in beuh- 
ties, or more than the value of the whole tonnage in the business !—a _ re- 
markable instance of the evil influence of protection ; all the other branches 
of commerce, particularly the whaling and steam interests, were exposed to 
onerous protective taxes on iron, cordage, &c. The whaling tonnage, under 
every disadvantage, has increased 700 per cent, ; and the tonnage employed 
in the foreign trade has grown 40 per cent., while the coasting tonnage, in- 
cluding sloops and canal boats, has but doubled in a period when the popu- 
lation and surface of settled country has doubled and trade quadrupled.— 
When we reflect that, according to the census, out of 5,000,000 active per- 
sons in the United States, 3,700,000 are employed in the production of bulky 
articles of transportation, and that necessarily every additional bushel of grain, 
bale of cotton, ton of coal, or hhd. of tobacco produced, must enhance the 
demand for inland tonnage, if there is any market to which to send it, we 
become struck with the importance of cheap transportation. If there is no 
market, or the expense of sending thither is too great, there is no transpor- 
tation. Inthe period embraced in the table, the Erie Canal has been built, 
and from 1825 to 1845 its business increased to 1,977,565 tons. The arri- 
vals of produce at New-Orleans, from the western states, have more than 
quadrupled, and the steam tonnage on the lakes and western waters vastly 
increased. At the south the crop of cotton has increased from 700,000 to 
2,400,000 bales, requiring 500,000 tons of internal tonnage additional ; or, 
to recapitulate these items, cotton has increased 1,400,000 bales, equal to 
230,000 tons weight; Pennsylvania coal 2,500,000 tons; and Erie Canal 
tonnage, say 2,000,000 in round numbers—making of three items an aggre- 
gate of 4,780,000 tons more trans sportation than in 1825! All these ele- 
ments have failed to add to the coasting tonnage more than 400,000 tons 
for the whole Union ; this is partly owing to the greater activity of vessels and 
to railroads. The Reading Railroad carries nearly half the coal. The rea- 
son is very apparent, in the burdens that ship-builders have been subjected to, 
under the tariff, on the materials employed, and the discouragement the 
employment of ships has met with from the operation of the tariff, in not only 
taking from them the ir home freights, but by gradually discouraging exports. 
Navigation, which is simply the | transportation of articles to be sold and 
goods brought back in exchange, cannot exist where the government avow- 
edly enacts laws to prevent that exchange. In the first place, in relation to 
ship-building, the following is a statement of the dutiable material used in the 
construction ofa ship of 500 tons, with the English duties as compared with 
those of the United States :— 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DUTIES ON THE MATERIAL OF A SHIP OF 500 TONS. 


British Duties. American Duties. 
Duty Amount. Duty. Amount. 
Been, 7 tou emia. ok dacdee cece $4 80...... G33 60. sks $25 00...... $175 00 
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Duck, 2356 yds. DERI aires dees navn Cec cicke 151 36%.... Takka 164 92 
PO re le €- accu | | tyme 53 20 
Cordage, 12 tons hemp pucdiey atten eves sbe DOadéaets 245 GO. ccce 100 00 cace% 1200 00 
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The American builder suffers a tax of $1,842, or $3.50 per ton more than 
the British ship-manufacturer on the same articles ; and this is done by Con- 
gress to ‘‘ protect” him! The dear ships of the U. States are sent upon the 
ocean loaded with a tax four times as large as that on British ships, to compete 
with them. They, it appears, are in consequence forced to come home with 
a coal ballast. After the vessels are built, they are to be employed, and 
Congress enacts a tariff avowedly to prevent foreign goods from coming into 
the country in competition with those of domestic growth. Here, then, is 
one-half of the means of employing the shipping sought to be cut off— 
Gradually it is found, that as the proceeds of produce sold abroad cannot be 
got back on favorable terms, Jess is exported ; the other half of the business 
begins to decline, freights fall, and vessels are sold to foreigners and cease 
to be built. The cotton trade has alone maintained the external commerce 
of the Union for the last twenty years; and now, when a demand for tonnage 
to transport farm produce springs up, it cannot be obtained in adequate sup- 
ly. The progress of ship-building in the United States, and the quantity 
annually sold abroad to foreigners, lost at sea and condemned, is seen in the 
annexed compilation from the careful reports of the ss reasury Department.* 
It is remarkable in this table, that the only ye in which there was 
an actual decrease of tonnage, were the first two years of the operé ition of 
the tariff of 1828, viz.: in 1329 and 1830, and in 1843, when the present 
tariff came into operation. This is, at least, a most remarkable coincidence. 
It is further observable, that in 1828-9, the sales of ships to foreigners 
were much larger than usual; and in 1843, they were 16 per cent. larger 
than in 1842, the new tariff having diminished their e mployment. In 
1840-’1, the tonnage sold to foreigners was larger, because the Russian and 
Mexican vessels, built here by order of those governments, went to swell the 
amount. The tonnage built in 1843 was smaller in that year than in any 
one year since 1829. The anti-commercial policy of the Government in 
1843, and the indirect taxes upon ship building, discouraged the construc- 
tion of vesse Is, either for sale or employment. ‘Again, it is observable that 
when a modification of the tariff, on compromise principles, became cer- 
tain in 1832, the process of ship building went on with a vigor greater than 
ever. The same result was apparent after the election of 1844. Let us 
now turn to the enrolled tonnage, and we shall find the same features pre- 
sented in a most remarkable manner. In the year 1529, the first of the 
operation of the tariff of 1828, a smallest amount of tonnage was built 
than in any year of the series down to 1843, the first of the operation of the 









* SHIP-BUILDING IN THE U. S., OF REGIST. VES'LS. ENROLLED TON’'GE OF U. 8. 
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tariff of 1842, when the tonnage built was less than ever. The embargo upon 
our external trade operates, of course, like a charm in sinking freights, and di- 
minishing the demand for vessels. At such times, as many as possible are 
sold abroad, for the trade of other countries, and the ‘‘ manufacture” ceases, 

What benefit do the growers of hemp, or the makers of cordage and ca- 
bles, derive from this state of things? Is it an object to make" expensive 
ships to be kept afloat empty ? “ssuredly not. Under the new tariff the 
taxes are diminished. Hence the legitimate desire to build more ships, It ap- 
pears above that it requires 1000 Ibs. of hemp per ton burthen. The regis- 
tered and enrolled tonnage built in 1842, amounted to 129,083 tons, requiring 
3,227 tonsofhemp. The tonnage built in 1843 sunk under the tariff to 
63,617, requiring but 1,580 tons hemp, a decreased demand of 1,647 tons, 
a very sufficient cause for the fall in price, which was as follows : 


Sept., 1342, Oct., 1243. Nov., 1844. Fall. Noy., 1846. 

Rnssia clean....-. ..cee. 290 a 095....$185 a 187...$170 a175..$15 a 12..$220 a 225 
Ns. oS te aire iin bad 140 a145.... —al150... 140a — .. 10a10.. 150a 155 
Somers Gow fat wii cis’) stot de ss wave 100a 115... 76a 90... 24a25.. 90a 100 
On, lite? Bebe kas  caneenkaaiea 120 a 180... 105 a160.. 15a20.. 150a200 


In 1845, there were 146,017 tons built, requiring 3,504 tons of hemp, an 
increased demand of 2,000 tons he ‘mp over 1843. Hence the advance in 
price. While the use of hemp is thas discouraged, Congress puts a tax 
upon the foreign article to encourage the grower. Suppose C ongress, imita- 
ting the act of Parliament, of 1750, should enact a sumptuary law prohibiting 
the use, in the United States, of printed cotton goods for dresses, and should 
then impose a tax upon the foreign article to protect the domestic printer ! 
would home industry be much encouraged? The high duties imposed by 
the tariff of 1542, upon canvass, hemp, and cordage, induced ships to buy 
their sails and rigging abroad. ‘The growers of American hemp finding the 
demand decreased, asked for protection, when they meant increased con- 
sumption. This latter will inevitably result from the high freights now be- 
ing obtained for produce to Europe. Congress can do nothing in the prem- 
ises but to remove restrictions upon the homeward cargoes of vessels, and 
thereby encourage their demand for hemp, Through all dep: irtments of indus- 
try the ‘same leprosy runs. All manufacturers want to make sma// quantities 
at high prices, because the triple saving of raw material, manual labor and 
trans portation, flow from such a result of protection. W ithout protection they 
have to turn attention to such improvements as will enable them to “‘ indemni- 
fy themselves by larger quantities at less prices,” as the Courier judic lously 
expresses it. The effect of present freights will doubtless be under the new 
tariff to multiply shipping, both internal and external, until they fall to a 
proper level, by which means the farmer will obtain his ‘share of the profits 
on exports. If, however, by any means a change in the now liberal policy 
of the government should be attempted, the same paralysis will again over- 
take shipping that the above tab le indicates, as the consequence of the tariff 
of 1828 and 1842. It is a self-evident fact, that produce cannot be per- 
manently exported in any quantities, unless the proceeds return in the shape 
of the products of foreign industry. ‘or one year, specie may answer, but 
not longer. The whole welfare of the farmers and planters, the reve nues of 
the states, and the credit of many of them, depend on the perpetuity of the 
low tariff, that shipping may increase, and the produce of the United States 
flow free ly into the lap of Europe. 
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THE LIFE OF GOETHE. 


In an article in our last number, on the “ Autobiography of Goethe,” 
recently issued in the excellent series of “ Books which are Books,” by 
Wiley & Putnam, we promised to recur to the subject, and we now proceed 
to redeem our pledge. It will be impossible, however, by any such rapid 
sketch as is suitable to the pages of a magazine, to convey to the reader the 
remotest conception of the exceeding fullness and richness of Goethe’s own 
masterly outline of his career. He talks truly, as Mr. Carlyle says, like a 
patriarch instructing his children—genially—sometimes, we might say, even 
garrulously, but always pleasantly, and with a most charming simplicity and 
naiveté. Having reached an extreme old age, and been ac knowledged uni- 
versally as the great Corypheus of German literature—the finest modern 
literatare of the world—his friends and admirers, consisting almost of the 
entire German nation, were naturally desirous that he should relate the his- 
tory of his life. This he undertook willingly ; and as his life spread over 
the whole period during which German letters were born and had grown 
into maturity, he was obliged to interweave with his narrative frequent de- 
lineations of his most celebrated contemporaries. All the causes that con- 
spired to modify the aspects of general history are touched upon, as well as 
the local and individual circumstances that controlled his destiny. We do 
not hesitate to say, that his account of himself is one of the best autobiog- 
raphies extant, and is, in fact, not only an elaborate portrait of the author 
himself, but a complete picture-gallery of most of the literary dignities of 
his father-land. 

Goethe’s natural endowments and earlier circumstances were alike adapt- 
ed to the developement of the Poet. Frankfort—his birthplace —pleasantly 
seated amid gardens and green fields on the silver-flowing Maine, while 
bristling with ancient associations, was beginning to be animated with mo- 
dern activity. Its fairs and coronations ; its quaint old customs and fantas- 
tic parad les ; its cloisters, and trenches, and walls, mouldering away with 
their forgotten uses, contrasted strangely with the bustle of commerc e, 
just aw akening from its medieval sleep. Such a blending of imperial 
and courtly splendors with the substantial, sturdy enterprize of free- -burghers, 
might have impressed any imagination; but on such an one as we have 
now to deal with, its effects were peculiarly striking. Our little Wolf- 
gang, with an organization so sensitive, that already, in his ninth week, as 
Bettina amusingly tells us, he had strange troubled dreams, who could 
be convulsed by a look at ‘the moon, and whom the presence of any de- 
formity vehemently moved, yet passionately affectionate withal, and insa- 
tiable in his thirst for nursery rhymes and tales, (of which the good mother 
had an abundance,) was richly nourished and expanded by both the gloom 
and the glitter of his native city. A genial, black-haired, black-eyed, 
handsome child, he absorbed all influences with a keen re ‘lish, yet in calm 
thoughtfulness. The healthful soul in his vigorous body acce pted whatever 
life presented with grateful joy. For the most part, he saw existence on 
the sunnier side, in long rambles into the country with cheerful friends ; 
in rural avocations and sports; in views of art; in coronation-magnificence, 
and in the various pleasures that wait on competence; yet the darker 
aspects were not wanting, as we find, in #hose fearful visits to the Jews 
in the skulls of state criminals, grinning from the highways; in 


quarter ; 
in the seven years’ war, with its excitements and 


the burnings of books ; 
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terrors, and chiefly in that famous earthquake at Lisbon, which spread con- 
sternation over the world. He had early glimpses of the awful antagonisms 
of life, and they set him pondering precociously on the realities of the uni- 
verse into which he was born. Perhaps we cannot illustrate this better than 
by quoting what he says of one of these dark events : 


“ But an extraordinary event deeply disturbed the Boy’s peace of mind, for 
the first time. On the 1st November, 1755, the earthquake at Lisbon took place, 
and spread a prodigious alarm over the world, long accustomed to peace and 
quietude. A great and magnificent capital, which was, at the same time, a trading 
and mercantile city, is smitten, unwarned, with a most fearful calamity. The 
earth heaves and sinks, the sea roars upward, ships dash together, houses tumble, 
bringing with them churches and towers; the royal palace is in part swallowed 
by the waters, the bursting land seems to vomit ‘ ames, whilst smoke and fire are 
seen everywhere amid the ruins. Sixty thousand men, a moment since in ease 
and comfort, go down together, and he alone was fortunate who was no longer 
capable of a thought or feeling about the disaster. The flames rage on, and with 
them rage troops of desperadoes, once concealed but now set at large by the event. 
The wretched survivors are exposed without protection to pillage, massacre, 
and every wrong: and thus, on all sides, Nature asserts her unchecked and impe- 
tuous will. 

* Intimations of this accident had spread themselves over a wide extent of 
country, much more quickly than the authentic report; slight agitations had been 
felt in many places: in several springs, particularly those of a mineral nature, an 
unusual receding of the waters had been remarked; and for these reasons, a greater 
effect was produced by the accounts themselves, which were rapidly circulated, 
at first in general terms, but finally with all the dreadful particulars. Therevpon, 
the religious were not wanting in reflectiuns, nor the philosophic in comforting 
assurances, nor the priesthood in warnings. So stupendous an event arrested the 
attention of the world for a long time; and as additional and more detailed ac- 
counts came from every quarter of the extensive effects of this explosion, our 
minds already aroused by the misfortunes of strangers, began to be more and 
more anxious about themselves and their friends. Doubtless, the demen of terror 
had never before diffused so swift and generel an alarm over the earth. 

*“ The Boy, who was compelled to put up with frequent repetitions of the whole 
matter, was not a little staggered. God, the Creator and Sustainer of Heaven 
and Earth, whom the leading articles of the Creed declared so wise and benignant, 
having given both the just and unjust a prey to the same destruction, did not seem 
to manifest himself, by any means, in a fatherly character. In vain the young 
mind strove to resist these impressions, which became all the more impossible, 
since the wise and scripture-learned could not themselves agree as to the light in 
which such phenomena should be regarded.” 


Fortunately, his father was of a rigid, didactic turn, which enabled him 
to control all distracting and morbid sensibilities in the son: but what was 
still better, this father had an eye and hand for art, coupled with great zeal 
for knowledge. Thus, our young hero was stubbornly indoctrinated into 
half a dozen languages, in science and history, and especially in music, 
drawing, dancing, horsemanship, and other graceful accomplishments. He 
received it all with a certain light facility, as seed sown into a soil of infinite 
riches and depth. But more advantageous than this stern discipline of one 
parent, was the warm affection and fancy of the other—his genuine, good- 
souled mother, whose kindly overflowing heart and exhaustless legendary 
memory, fused and glorified his multitudinous acquisitions. She fed his 
eager mind with the dear and noble literature of the nursery, with ballads 
and sketches of old song from the dread depths of Scandinavian fable, with 
puppet-shows that open a new paradisaical world to childish imagination, and 
with the subduing music of a mother’s love. Add to this, that the social 
position of the family drew about it the best and rarest men—men of stron 
decided natures, of cultivation and of character,—whose houses were fur- 
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nished with pictures and books, and whose talk abounded in the ripest fruits 
of reading and thought. These sometimes checked, put more often aroused 
the enthusiasm, while they elicited the intellect, of the Boy. In executing 
their little orders to artists and tradesmen, he on the other hand was brought 
in contact with the humbler classes, where he saw life in its narrowness and 
degradation—not with indifference, however, but with earnest sympathy, his 
mind struggling painfully to penetrate the causes of social woe and sorrow. 

It was, too, on one of these excursions, from his own charmed circle into 
the nether regions of Want and Despair, that he was led to that first passion, 
which imparts so singular a romance and pathos to his childish life. The 

episode of his attachment to Gretchen, so full of simplicity, fervor and dis- 
tress, runs through the story of his youth like a silver-threa d, which is sud- 

denly cut by remorseless Fate. The fair Spirit of his young desire, 

after a few months of sweet, childish affection, on the night of that solitary 
kiss, the first and the last, mysteriously withdraws, amid the illuminations of 
an unparalle led Festival, like a love ly phantom, and is seen by him no morg, 
All his sacred visions and bright etherial dreams now fade in the blackness 
of Darkness. He flings himself upon his bed, and lies inconsolable for 
many weary weeks, in the alternations of fever and anguish. ‘Then came 
the consuming grief, which withers the young heart,—then came the dark 
thoughts which show us the tragic nature of this world, which tell man of 
his limitations and his /ittleness, yet unfold to him, through the infinity of 
his affection: s, the depth, the gr: ande sur and the power of his soul. Goethe 
was strong, both in body and mind, and passed unhurt through the Baptism 
of Fire, through which, ‘with various results, we all must pass. In solitude 
communing with his spirit, —in long, lonely forest rambles, where he 
the healing influences of Nature, while tracing her forms with his pencil, or 
pouring out his emotions in song, he was gradually restored to himself. But 
the experience of that sorrow never entirely passe d aw: iy: and in long years 
after, when the passionate Boy had become the world-famous Man, the 
vanished Gretchen re-appeared as the sad, but sweet and imperishable Figure 


7 
imbibed 


of the “ Faust.” 
Thus, the childhood of Goethe was marked by manifold and deep expe- 
joyful, happy one—a vigorous genial indi- 


riences, but on the whole was a 
indolent or 


vidui lity lapped in an element of graceful enjoyment, never 
weak, but controlling its destiny,—a well-trained, self-sustained Life, in 
the midst of a prosperous outward. 

Goethe’s youth was acontinuation of the same favorable, external influences, 
controlled by his strong inward force. His being was more than vegetation on 
a fertile soil, and beneath kindly skies. It was like all true iives—a perpetual 
growth—a re-action between outward objects and his inward spirit, in which 
the latter absorbs and assimilates the former, just to the degree that is 
proper for its healthy developement. Nor was this process an easy one to 
him ; for considering the chaotic state of the German mind at that period, 
painful and vigilant struggle was needed for a young man to keep himse if 
true to Nature and to God, 

Goethe was sent to the University at Leipsig at a time when opinion on 
all subjects was undergoing a singular ferment. Full of buoyancy, of hope, 
of wild, uncouth provincial life, yet glowing with the consciousness of un- 
common strength, ‘‘ he had,” as Wieland said afterwards, ‘‘he had the devil 
in him at times, and could fling out before and behind like a young colt.” 
He seemed prepared for all fortunes,—for fun and frolic, for adventure, for 
study, for logic, and even for love ana religion. Among the musty pro- 
fomsors, and the wild break-neck, but withal, intellectual students, he was at 
home with all—a young acknowledged giant, secretly glorying in his 
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strength, now and then using it in very grotesque fashions, yet docile, pre- 
tensionless, thirsting for all sorts of knowledge ; but above all, possessed of 
a great, free, loving and laughing heart. 

German literature was very much in the same inchoate confused condition 
as himself—in the flush of a mighty youth, striving to emancipate itself from 
the swaddling bands of childhood, from timidity, imitation, and awkward- 
ness, and dashing forward to a career of original and self-sustained power. 
Long stifled under the pressure of foreign corruptions, both German 
thought and German language were in a state of almost helpless perplexity. 
There were, as yet, no clear and fixed rules of criticism; no established 
theories of art; not even a definite understanding of the boundaries and aims 
of the different modes of creative effort. Neither poetry, nor painting, nor 
architecture could be said to have a conscious existence. Every man 
wrought ina way of his own, without regard to propriety or truth of manner, 
ina style ove rloaded with fore ign idioms and French frivolities. A watery 
deluge, says our author, swelled up to the very top of the Teutonic Parnas- 
sus. Yet the light of a better literature had begun to dawn. One by one 
stars of greater or less magnitude managed to emerge from the prevail- 
ing obscurity. Gunther, Gotesched, Gellert, Gessner, ‘each in his line, did 
something to bring back the nation of writers from the stateliness of Roman 
decorum, and the tinsel of French glitter, to nature and truth. But the 
most comple te revolution was effected by ‘three men, very different from 
each other—Klopstock, Lessing and Wieland. The effort was long and 
difficult, and gave rise to an incessant battle of words. 

Goethe, with constitutional ardor, threw himself into the thickest of the 
fight. He penetrated to the very heart of the mysteries, which baffled infe- 
rior intellects. His good sense, his prodigious attainments i in both ancient and 
modern learning ; but more than these, the unerring instincts of the born poet 
and leader, enabled him to unravel the webs of the c ritics, and open the inner 
and deeper principles of art. Having been early taught in the school of the no- 
ble old Hebrew prophets and singers, and more rec -ently too, having entered 
the charmed circle of She kspeare’ s genius, he conte mptuously broke through 
the entanglements of a formal and shallow pedantry, and soared away into the 
clearer regions of true poetic art. He saw the barrenness, the constraint, 
the utter futility of the prescriptive principles which then prevailed; he saw 
that artists were laboring over the stiff and hard shell of the m@tter, not even 
suspecting the existence ofakernel ; and then, with doubt, it must be confess- 
ed, with hesitation, with manifold trial and sorrow, and perplexities, he labored 
faithfully, but surely, into higher conceptions of the aims and means of art. 

Yet his attention was not exclusively confined to the literary and artistic 
strivings of himself and his contemporaries. All the sciences, and nearly all 
learning, along with civil society itself, partook of the general confusion, 
and Goethe’s nature was such that it could not rest till all was set right 
in his head. Medicine, philosophy, jurisprudence, religion, were pursued 
with almost as much fidelity as art, and he endeavored, with the same native 
and decided force, to master and mould their elements into unity, And the 
singular triumph of his activity, and the great beauty of his power, was, that 
all these tormenting and momentous inquiries were carried on, and in some 
sort settled in his mind, in the midst of a most exuberant and joyous out- 
ward life. Curious adventures, such as are known only to the roystering 
student life of Germany ; frequent and frolicsome rambles by flood and field ; 
tavern scenes ; distant admiring visits to famous structures, even to manu- 
factories and mines ; love-commitments, that stirred the profoundest depths of 
emotion, and constant interest in all the doings of courts and cottages, alter- 
nated with protracted studies, with deep, almost agonising questionings of 
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the riddles of history and the world. The following extract lets us into 
some of his pursuits in youth :-— 


‘My father was personally pretty comfortable. He was in good health, spent 
a great part of the day in my sister's instruction, wrote at the description of his 
travels, and was longer in tuning his lute than in playing on it. He concealed, more- 
over, as well as he could, his vexation at finding instead of a healthy, active son, 
who was now ready to take his degree and run through that course of life which 
had been prescribed for him, an invalid, whose mind seemed more out of order 
than his body. He did not conceal his wish that they should be expeditious with 
my cure; but | had to be specially on my guard in his presence against any 
expressions of hypochondria, for then he would become passionate and bitter. 

“ Under these circumstances, my mother, of a very lively and cheerful natural 
disposition, spent many tedious days. Her little housekeeping was soon taken 
care of. The mind of the good lady, secretly never unoccupied, wished to dis- 
cover something of interest, and this she found in her religion, which she embraced 
the more fondly, as her most excellent female friends were humble, devoted Christians 
from education and from the heart. At the head of these stood the Friiulein von 
Klettenberg. She is the same person whose conversations and letters suggested 
the “ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul,” which are found incorporated in Wilhelm 
Meister. She was slenderly formed, and of the middle size; a hearty natural 
demeanor had been made stil! more pleasing by the manners of the world and the 
court. Her very neat dress reminded you of the costume of the Herrnhut ladies. 
Her serenity and peace of mind never left her. She looked upon her sickness as 
a necessary component part of her transitory earthly existence: she suffered with 
the greutest patience, and, in her painless intervals, was lively and communicative. 
Her favorite, indeed, perhaps her only topics of conversation, were the moral ex- 
periences which may be gained by a man who keeps watch over himself; in these, 
too, the religious sentiments were included, which, in a very pleasing and inge- 
nious manner, she considered as divided into natural and supernatural. It scarcely 
needs more to call back to the remembrance of those who are fond of such repre- 
sentations, that complete delineation of Christian character which was perfected 
within her soul. Owing to the quite peculiar course which she had taken from 
her youth up, the distinguished rank in which she had been born and educated, 
and the quickness and originality of her mind, she did not agree very well with 
the other ladies who were travelling upon the same road to their eternal happi- 
ness. Frau Griesbach, the best of them, seemed too austere, too dry, too learned ; 
she knew, thought, and comprehended more than the others, who contented 
themselves with the developement of their feelings, and she was therefore bur- 
densome to them, since it was not every one who either could or would carry so 
great an apparatus with them on the road to bliss. But for this reason the most 
of them were somewhat monotonous, since they confined themselves to a certain 
terminology which might well have been compared to that of the latter enthu- 
siasts. Jf riulein von Klettenberg went on her way betwixt both extremes, 
and seemed, with some self-complacency, to reflect herself in the image of Count 
Zinzendorf, whose opinions and actions bore witness to a lofty birth and a distin- 
guished rank. She found in me what she needed, a lively young creature, 
striving after an unknown happiness, who, although he could not think himself 
an extraordinary sinner, yet foand himself in no comfortable condition, and was 
perfectly healthy neither in body nor mind. She was delighted with what Nature 
had given me, as well as with many things which I had: given myself. And 
though she conceded to me many excellencies, this was by no means humiliating to 
her : for, in the first place, she never thought of emulating one of our sex ; and second- 
ly, she believed that in regard to religious culture, she was very much in advance 
of me. My unrest, my impatience, my strivings, my longings, my investigations, 
musings and vacillations, she interpreted in her own way, and did not conceal 
from me her conviction, but plainly assured me that all this proceeded from my 
not being at peace with God. Now, I had believed from youth up that I stood upon 
very good terms with my God. I even fancied to myself that, after my various trials, 
He might rather be in arrears to me; and I was daring enough to think that I 
might have some things to forgive Him. This presumption was grounled on 
my infinite good-will, to which, as it seemed to me, He should have given better 
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assistance. [t may be imagined how often I and my friend fell into disputes on 
this subject, which were always carried on in the friendliest way, however, and, 
like my conversations with the old Rector, often ended with her saying: “that I 
was a fool of a fellow, for whom many allowances must be made.” 

‘‘T was still sorely troubled with the tumour in my neck ; and as the physician 
and surgeon thought good first to disperse this excrescence, afterwards, as they 
said, to draw it to a head, and at last to open it; so for along time I had to endure 
rather inconvenience than pain, although towards the end of the cure, the con- 
tinual touching with lunar caustic and other corrosive substances could not but 
give me very disagreeable prospects for every fresh day. The physician and 
surgeon both belonged to the Pious Separatists, although both were of highly 
different natural characters. The surgeon, a slender, well-built man, of easy and 
skilful hand, was unfortunately somewhat hectic—yet he endured his condition 
with truly Christian patience, and did not suffer his disease to interfere with the 
exercise of his profession. ‘The physician, besides being abstruse, was an inex- 
plicable, sly-looking, friendly-spoken man, who had gained himself a peculiar 
degree of confidence in our pious circle. His activity and attention were very con- 
soling to the sick; but more than all, by this he extended his practice, by showing 
in secret some mysterious medicines pfepared by himself, of whose efficacy no 
one could speak, since, with us, the physicians are strictly prohibited from putting 
up their own prescriptions. He was not so reserved with certain powders, which 
may have been some kind of tonic; but it was among the true believers alone 
that we heard of that powerful salt which could only be applied in cases of the 
greatest danger, although no one had yet seen it or experienced its effects. To 
excite and strengthen our faith in the possibility of such a universal remedy, the 
physician, wherever he found any susceptibility for such things, had recommended 
certain mystical books on chemical-alchemy to his patients, and given them to 
understand that only by studying these could any one proceed so far as to gain 
this treasure for his own ; which was the more necessary, as the mode of its pre- 
paration could not be communicated for medical, but especially for moral reasons ; 
and that in order to comprehend, produce and make use of this great result, one 
must know the secrets of Nature in connexion, as it was not a particular but an 
universal remedy, and might be produced under different forms and in different 
ways. My friend had listened to these enticing words. The health of the body 
was nearly allied to the health of the soul; and could a greater benefit, a greater 
mercy be shown towards others, than by making herself mistress of a remedy by 
which so many a pain might be assuaged, so many a danger averted? She had 
already secretly studied Welling’s Opus mago-cabbalisticum, in which, how- 
ever, as the author himself immediately darkens and removes the light he imparts, 
she was looking about for a friend who might bear her company in this alterna- 
tion of glareand gloom. It needed small incitement to inoculate me also with 
this disease. I procured the work, which, like all writings of this kind, I could 
trace in a direct line up to its parent stock, the New-Platonic school. 1 took the 
greatest pains in this book to notice most precisely the obscure allusions by which 
the author refers from one place to another, and by which he gives promises of 
revealing what he conceals, and to mark down on the margin the number of the 
page where those passages were to be found which should explain each other. 
But even then the book still remained dark and unintelligible enough; except that 
at last one studied himself into a certain terminology, and according to his own 
fancy, contrived to get something out of it to talk about at least, if not to understand. 
The afore-me ationed work makes very honorable mention of its predecessors, and 
we were incited to investigate those original sources themselves. We turned 
to the works of Theophrastus Paracelsus and Basilius Valentinus; as well as 
of Helmont, Starkey, and others, whose doctrines and directions, resting more 
or less upon nature and imagination, we attempted to see into and follow out. 
We were particularly pleased with the Aurez Catena Homeri, in which, though 
perhaps in fantastical fashion, Nature is represented im a beautiful combination : and 
thus, sometimes together, sometimes by oursclves, we employed much time in those 
out-of-the-way subjects, and spent the evenings of a long winter, during which 
I was compelled to keep my chamber, very agreeably, since we shares, my mo- 
ther being closeted with us, were more delighted with these secrets, than we 


could have been at their elucidation.”’ 
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Thus, whatever the matter in hand, his broad, mercurial, rich nature 
was formed to get at the bottom of it, to comprehend it, to make it entirely 
his own. No half- -way tasting of existence, in any of its forms, was satis- 
factory to him; no manifestation of the great soul of humanity, be it a rural 
pastime or a great world-venerated intellectual system, could be uninter- 
esting to him; he looked at mankind in all their likings and leavings with 
open eye, with a sunny, open heart. In the paraphrase of his own distich, 

“ Life, his inheritance, broad and fair, 
Earth was his seedfield, to time he wes heir.” 

With such a nature, and such a developement of it, having met and over- 
come most of the trials of the more impulsive periods of life—a naturally 
strong, noble figure of a man, richly adorned and embroidered with all the 
graces that fortune, family, education and soc iety can superadd, Goethe 
found a sphere for which he was peculiarly prepared, in the brilliant court 
of Karl August. The young Prince of Weimar, attaining his majority and 
his power just about the same time, was fortunately one who had a heart 
capable of love, as well as a head fit torule. The sudden but lasting at- 
tachment which sprung up between himself and Goethe, was as honorable to 
both, as it appears to have been cordial and dignified. Thoughtless radi- 
calism has imputed to Goethe that this, on his part, was devotion to the 
ruler rather than tothe man; but the fact was, that this friendship was 
one of reciprocal respect and equal favor, where any social advantages con- 
ferred by the Arch-Duke were more than compe nsated by the celebrity con- 
ferred by the poet. The life of neither of these illustrious personages was 

made up of court parades or court intrigues, but of useful labor in their sev- 
eral spheres. Kari governed his little province with a manly sense of his 
duty. Goethe immortalised it by the best works of the best modern litera- 
ture. Indeed, it was a rare and beautiful sight—this intimacy and good 
will, cemented in earliest youth, and carried on to late old age, between 
one worthily born of arace of kings, and another destined to become 
greater than any king. There was nothing in it to carp at—there was 
much in it to admire. Goethe it placed at once in a position where his 
majestic and graceful intellect could freely unfold ; in a circle of cultivated 
friends, possessed of leisure and means for the pursuit of art, and capable 
of the most delicate appreciation of his own lofty endowments. An organi- 
zation so fine, and yet so magnificent, found its genial atmosphere in the 
almost ideal refinement of a court. The simplicity of his manners could 
not be corrupted by it, while it nourished and enriched his imagination. 
True, Jean Paul has said that “under golden mountains many a spiritual 

iant lies buried,” but had they been greater giants, they might, as Goethe 
did, have melted these mountains into images of be auty. His court life was val- 
uable to him, however, not because of its glitter and show, but because it 
simply gave him freedom. ’Tis a mistake to suppose that genius always 
thrives best in loneliness and poverty; for life, in every sort, finds its most 
sure and healthful growth in a fitting and congenial me dium. Burns, asa 
peasant, was no greater than he would have been as a prince. On the other 
hand, a larger nurture would have aided ina larger developement. Men of 
strong native force will, it is true, overcome obstacles of formidable compass, 
but the same force will exert itself all the more effectively where such obstacles 
are wanting, or are of another Jess oppressive magnitude. In the one case, 
we may get a rugged, monstrous upshoot—a very Polyphemus of savage 
energy. In the other, we are likely to have a mightier, self-poised, majestic 
Jupiter. True enough! ‘Gold mountains have buried many a spiritual 
giant, ’ but there have been many more, we think, as this world has gone, 
lost in mud-holes and ditches. 
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Goethe, we have said, valued his prosperous condition for its freedom : 
it gave him opportunities for a rare and expansive culture; it gave him 
books, and it gave him the instruments of Art; it gave him access to all 
modes of life—to all classes of society, to noble and ennobling companions ; 
and what was better than all, and so essential to his being, the means of a free 
communion with Nature, by observation and travel. ‘That impartial judg- 
ment of men and things whic h was one of the kindly traits of his character ; 
that many-sided interest in all that relates to the minuter and grander des- 
tinies of Humanity in all its phases; his unceasing researches into the 
realms of science, and his miraculous activity in those of literature, are all 
to be more or less ascribed to the graceful comfort of his external circum- 
stances. Had he been cramped and tortured by the pressure of indigence 
and obscurity, as poor dear Richter was, our noble, well-proportioned 
Goethe, the deli, ght of all women and the ¢ \dmiration of all men, might have 
become a rude, double-fiste -d, burly iconoclast, battering away at estab- 
lished things with the fierce revenge of an oriental demon. It ‘would have 
been a sight, truly, that—for men to look at and tremble—such sights, too, 
being necessary at times; but we are persuaded that Goethe has served us 
better in his place of the calm, creative Jove. 

Let it not be thought, however, that Goethe’s life at court was in any de- 
gree the life of a courtier. It was a life of universal activity, and of the 
broadest intercourse with men. No society can be conceived more ele- 

vated and desirable than the society of Weimar during Goethe’s ascendancy. 

With a princely family at its he ad, whose taste diffused a love of art and 
letters, while its active beneficence cherished the best affections of the peo- 
ple; with the two most illustrious of poets to give tone to its opinions and 
provide its amusements ; with the excellent Herder and kindred spirits for 
its preachers and models of virtue; visited all the year by Richters and 
Humpboldts and De Staels; by the most eminent in rank and_ science, 
and virtue of all lands; the centre of thought and literary productivéness 
to cultivated Germany,—it was just the sphere for a Goe the. Yet he was not 
confined to it. He often sought the refreshment of more rural scenes ; now 
wandering away into the sublimities of Switzerland, and then again losing 
himself amid the beauties of Italy. Who, indeed, can estimate the influ- 
ences upon his spirit of thes se far journeyings? The record of them is in his 
works—in those glorious conceptions of the All-Fair, which, filling his soul, 

overflowed into his poems. What must Italy, always so enr: ipturing to the 
northern imagination, have been to the fancy a Goethe! A land of wonder 

—of magic—of glory. Its monuments of the highest man has yet achieved 
in art; its statues, its pictures, its architecture and its music; its waters 
and its skies, so early longed after, so passionately enjoyed, as the lover 
longs for his mistress, and dissolves in the soft ecstacy of her mbrac ‘e, trans- 
lated him into a new and heavenly world. ‘‘ This day,” said he, efe rring to 
his first sight of the Paradise of Art—* this day I was born anew.” Earth 
had no more to give him—the uses of Fame were fulfilled. 

Thus, in endless studies—in the purest interchange of friendship—in the 
creation of immortal thoughts—in delicious visits to the most delicious 
climes, the hours of Goethe’s manhood passed away. For eighty years and 
more he knew “ no rest and no haste,” like a star keeping on its “ God-ap- 
pointed way’’—years of exalted worship, of calm victorious effort. When 
death came, it met him busy with the pen, the implement at once of his 
pleasure and his power; and he sunk, as a child, who, with the glow of the 
day’s activity still on his cheek, looking forward to a morrow of hope and 
joy, folds himself to slee p. “‘ Let the light enter,” were his last words, echo- 
ed, we may well suppose, from a region where all is light. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW-YORKE. 


(Continued.) 


It is a favorite, though we believe fallacious, the ory of a class of geologists, 
that a corresponde nee exists between the rocks of America and those of 
Europe. If some of them are rightly understood, they are attempting to 
trace out the rocks of New-York among English formations. Now, either 
our geological theory is very much at fault, or else such attempts must prove, 
and should prove, altogether futile. We have no doubt but the synchronous 
rocks can be discovered and pointed out ; and indeed this has been done to 
a considerable extent with our rocks. Lyell thinks that m point of age our 
rocks, up to and including the Clinton group, agree with the ‘ lower silu- 
rean ;” thence up to and ine luding the Helderberg series, with the “ up- 
per silurean,” and the remainder with the “ Old Red, ” systems of 
England. But farther than this, we do not believe that any similarity is to 
be traced between the rocks of the two continents. We have reason to sup- 
pose that at the same periods of the earth’s history, mainly the same genera 
of fauna existed upon the various parts of its surface, as is the case at pre- 
sent. But Mr. Lyell says, that of the strata corresponding in age in the two 
continents, “ while some species of the fossils agree, the majority of them 
are not identical.” Those spec ies, he says, which have been found identical 
in the two continents, are just those which have the greatest vertical range, 
and which thoroughly show themselves capable of surviving many changes 
upon the earth’s surface, and thus enjoyed a wide geogr: aphic al range. Syn- 
chronism may easily be be lieved to exist between strata of different countries, 
since it involves no absurdities ; and if existing, would be likely to be shown 
by the fossils of the two countries. But not so with the lithological character 
and succession, and order of position of the rocks of countries so widely 
separated as England and New-York. Says Lyell : 


“The horizontal silurean rocks of this region, (western New-York,) are in 
general extremely like those of corresponding age in Europe, consisting ef mud- 
stones and limestone, with similar corals and shells. But there is one remarkable 
exception—the occurrence, in the middle of the series,* of a formation of red, 
green, and blueish grey marls, with beds of gypsum, and occasional salt-springs, 
the whole being from 800 to 1000 feet thick, and undistinguishable in mineral] 
character, from parts of Upper New Red, or Lias, of Europe.”—7T'ravels, p. 44. 


Now let those geologists, who so eagerly look for any farther resembl: ne s 
between foreign and American rocks than those e xhibite “din their fossils, 
reminded by this anomaly in their theory—not to be ‘ wise above ay is 
written,” and not to attempt to force accidental analogies into real and ne- 
cessary similarity. It is a fact, that rocks which exhibit hundreds of feet of 
thickness at the Hudson River, have disappeared at the Niagara, and that 
the very rocks on which the Niagara pours its ocean of waters, have scarcely 
a represe ntative among the eastern rocks of New-York. It isa fact that the 
Hudson River group, composed for the most part of shale and slate, 500 feet 
thick in eastern and northern New-York, has no representative at all as far 
west as Cincinnati, unless it be a limestone, which also comprehends the Tren 
ton limestone. 

Suppose a rock, which its fossils prove of about the same age of any 
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New-York rock, be discovered in any part of England, promising similar 
lithological appearances, are we, therefore, to suppose it an identical rock, 
formed at exactly the same period, and from exactly the same cause, and by 
the disintegration of the same continent or mountains? We have in New- 
York a subordinate group only about 75 feet thick, and separated from the 
thick group above it by a distinctness of its fossils. This agrees with a 
certain English rock, not only in the genera of its fossils, but also 
in its lithological appearance. How shall we call their 'similarity any thing 
more than accidental? The two groups are the Utica slate of New- York, 
and the Llandeilo flags of England, which Mr. Hall, unless we greatly mis- 
take his meaning, would atte mpt to point out as something more than iden- 
tical in age. And the same of half-a-dozen other groups. Lyell says that 
many of the New-York rocks give evidence of having been formed in deep 
water, as also do many of the silurean of England. Is it at all possible, 
then, that they are in any respect the same strata? If they are, what have 
become of the 3500 miles of the same which must have intervened ? Or do 
the geologists mean that synchronous rocks must be similar in lithological 
and other characters—that Nature could not at one and the same time form 
lime rock in England and sand stone in America, the genera of fossils in 
both continents alike, but their species disagreeing. 

No where in the world have the lower fossiliferous rocks been so well 
studied as in New-York, and probably no where are they exhibited in equal 
extent. In the lowest rock of the system, the Potsdam Sandstone, the ear- 
liest vestiges of animal life exists, which have been revealed to man, in a 
smal] and delicate shell of the genus Singula, a genus which, strange to say, 
has survived all the vicissitudes and chang ges of the earth’s surface, since 
the far-offera when it began to be. Who shall compute the countless periods 
of its existence, or begin to calculate the Jength of those ages which have 
elapsed since animal life began upon this ancient and time-worn bal]? How 
worse than futile to set to God’s handiwork the limits of man’s chronology ! 

One of the most interesting subjects discussed by the geologists is one 
examined by Mr. Hall: ‘“ The past, present and prospective condition of 
Niagara Falls.” 

In order to obtain a correct understanding of the merits of this subject 
and its bearings, let us first state clearly what the present condition of this 
magnificent cataract is. Lake Erie is situated 334 feet above Lake Ontario. 
Between them runs, in a direction mainly north, an immense river, which, 
within the distance of little more than one mile, falls through the greater 
part of this deep descent. Through this river there runs every minute a 
mass of water, probably not varying much from 20,000,000 of cubic feet, 
or every five and one half di iys a cubic mile, or every year sixty-six cubic 
miles! not far from the one-three-hundredth part of all the fresh water on 
the globe! From Lake Erie to Lake Ontario the whole channel of the 
river is worn through the rock, forming everywhere a deep, perpendicular 
chasm. But itis below the falls that the deepest portion of this gorge exists. 
From the falls to Lewiston it is seven miles, and for this whole distance the 
channel of the river is at the bottom of an excavation from three to five hun- 
dred feet deep, and from twelve hundred to two thousand wide. For the first 
two miles after leaving Lake Erie, the course of the river is quite rapid; 1 
then becomes slower, separating into two branches at Grand Island, and far- 
ther down expanding into a broad lake-like sheet of water, filled with little 
islands. At the foot of this the stream begins to present a different aspect. 
It suddenly contracts in width, and plunges with inconceivable velocity down 
the rapids. Hitherto the descent from Lake Erie has been but fifteen feet 
within about a mile it now falls fifty-two feet down the rapids, and then 
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plunges with terrific grandeur over a fall of 163 feet.* It then descends 
still 104 feet before reaching the lake below. 

It is well-known to have long been the belief of those who have paid 
much attention to the subject, and we believe it is a current opinion in the 
neighborhood of the falls, that the cataract was once at the point where the 
Niagara river empties into Lake Ontario, or at Lewiston, seven miles below 
its present place. It is believed, by the advocates of such a theory, that the 
cataract has retrograded through these seven miles by its own action upon 
the rocks which give it existence, and that in retrograding it has dug out the 
immense gorge already described, which forms the river’s bed below the falls. 

An opposite opinion has also prevailed, and heretofore extensively ; for to 
the minds of some there has apy yeared one element in such a calculation 
wanting. That element was time. Until recently a school of philosophers 
has taught, that the utmost limit which could be pli iced to the age of the falls 
was some six thousand years; and that period, long as it is, appears without 
the trouble of calculation far short of that required to dig this vast ravine, 
in comparison with the greatness of which the mightiest of man’s works 
sinks into insignificance. But we take a different view of the subject : 

We say, that if the cataract can be proved to recede at all, even though 
but an inch an age, then, if ages enough be found, the cataract must have 
reached its present position by recession. And we say farther, that if the 
cataract can be shown to recede now, it must have been rece ding g ever since 
it first commenced to flow. But if it has been receding, it must have worn 
a portion, atleast,of the ravine. If, then, the cataract has worn its way back 
for a portion of the seven miles, the presumption is, that it has worn its way 
back for all of the seven miles, and time enough must be allowed for the 
work to be accomplished. If six thousand years are not enough—then, if 
necessary, sixty thousand must be granted, and the onus proband: lies with 
the opponents of our argument, in showing that for some satisfactory rea- 
sons so much time cannot be allowed. It lies with them, too, to explain 
away the absurdity of believing, that while half a mile of the ravine, or more 
or less, must be charged to the action of the cataract itself, the other six and 
a half ‘miles of the same ravine, perfectly agreeing with the half mile in 
appearance and character, must be attributed to other agencies. 

We have a magnificent @ priort argument thundering in our ears the con- 
viction, that at some far distant age the waters of Niagara poured themselves 
into Ontario over a precipice seven miles below its present position. No sane 
man can escape it. He might as well visit the studio of an artist, and after 
watching him carve out the finger of an almost finished Venus, sagely and 
with candor admit, that with regard to the finger no doubt could exist as to 
its author, and that it was even quite possible that to the same source might 
be attributed the hand, and perhaps the arm; but as for the head and form, 
and divine proportions which the marble presented, no reasoning should 
ever convince him, that so weak an instrument as a man and a chisel had 
ever accomplished so much. 

With respect to the rate of the present recession of Niagara, unfortu- 
mately neither history nor observation can reveal much. It has scarcely 
been known to civilized man till within about fifty years. Many of the rest- 
dents of its vicinity, who have known it for about this period, say that within 
fifty years the fall has receded fifty yards; but this seems to Mr. Hall an 
over estimate. But still, the frequent undermining and falling away of the 
cliffs which form the cataract show conclusively, that whether slow or other- 


* Ordinarily, the American fall is 167.7 feex bigh; the Canadian 158. A strong west wind 
driving down the water from Lake Erie, frequently raises it from 4 to 20 feet higher. 
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wise, there is yet a very sensible recession. It is a well-known fact, which 
goes to confirm the same opinion, that the American fall is constantly grow- 
ing more and more curved in its outline. In 1678, Father Henepin visited 
Niagara, and made a drawing of it, which Mr. Hall has kindly furnished us 
with in his report. It is, to be sure, something of the rudest, but it yet 
serves to show that a manifest and important change has taken place in the 
whole appearance and contour of the falls. How great this change has been 
it is impossible to estimate. It is sufficient for the argument to know that 
any change has occurred. To put the truth of the matter to test, Mr. Hall, 
by Governor Seward’s direction, caused a trigonometrical survey to be 
made of the fall, and the monuments of the survey to be properly secured 
on both sides of the river. A few years will be sufficient to throw some 
true light upon this subject. 

One question, which has been frequently mooted respecting Niagara, has 
been happily set at rest by the investigations of Mr. Lyell: Why, if the pre- 
sent bed of the river was worn by the river itself, did it take its present 
course in preference to any other? The answer is, that the stream runs 
along the bottom of an ancient valley, formed doubtless like many other 
similar valleys by the age ucy of water, long before the continent had so far 
risen from its native bed as to have given birth to the thousand water courses, 
and the great lakes among them which intersect its surface. The proof of 
this lies not altogether in the topographical appearance of the country, but 
in the fact, that in the earthy portions of the banks of the ravine, at the 
botiom of which is the river’s bed, and upon Goat Island, and upon the 
platform on either side, there exist, at heights above the water, diminishing 
as you go towards Lake Erie, fresh water shells of modern genera, indeed 
resembling those now found in the Jakes above and below. The evidence is 
complete that ere Niagara was, a fresh water sea existed in the basin which 
now forms its bed. The river occupied it because it afforded it a proper 
channel, but the valley existed before the river. Since that distant period, 
a river has graded for itself a path through solid stone, from twelve to twenty 
hundred feet wide, and from three to five hundred deep | 

But now the sublime inquiry presents itself: How long has been this 
period? How long since Niagara commenced thundering? How long the 
time it has consumed in moving backwards from Lake Ontario to its present 
position? Alas, we look in vain for an answer. Niagara may be a chrono- 
meter, but its dial is engraved in characters defying more than a Champol- 
lion’s skill todecypher. It might, at first sight, seem easy enough, knowing 
the recession for any given time, to compute the time required to recede seven 
miles; but farther reflection dis spels the illusion. We know that the cata- 
ract has diminished in height since it commenced ; for considerations of a 
geological and topographical character render it certain, that when it was at 
Lewistown it could not have been less than 350 feet in height ; it has gradu- 
ally diminished till now. Strata which, when it commenced, formed its 
base, have disappeared or dipped beneath those rocks over which it now 
pours. ‘The stream itself may have altered in size. In some parts of its 
channel it has manifestly formed a narrower cataract than it now forms; in 
others, a wider. In every part of its course, the character of the rock upon 
which its force has been spent, has continually changed. It now consists of 
about sixty feet of very thick bedded limestone, (of the Niagara group,) 
which forms the upper part o f the fall, and of about the same amount of 
shale, which forms its base, underlying and supporting the limestone. This 
disintegrates by the action of the spray, and wearing out, suffers the lime- 
stone to break away and fall down into the abyss below. With such data 
as these, upon which to found a calculation, it is only madness to attempt to 
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compute the age of Niagara Falls. But it is a fact, that within that period, 
as we have already hinted, the character of the fauna of the world has 
scarcely changed ; the same animals having peopled the fresh water sea, 

which preceded Niagara, as now people its own waters. How brief this 
period, compared with that during which the entire character of the inhabi- 
tants of the globe has almost totally changed! How like a speck when 
looked at, in comparison with that eternity of time which has intervened 
since the Potedem sandstone, with its little Singu/a, the first of known fos- 
siliferous rocks, and above which not less than three miles of other fossilife- 
rous rocks, each with its fossils, have been formed! Upraised mountains of 
granite and limestone were worn down by the slow tooth of age—whole 
seas were filled up with sandstone, and shale, and limestone, each succeed- 
ing stratum teeming with the remains of animal and vegetable life, and their 
animal and vegetable life fre quently changing its characters. Dry land was 
formed ; centuries of centuries could only have sufficed to produce the vege- 

table growth which, changed by a hundred circumstances, now constitutes 
the anthracite, and the coal of those vast coal fields, of the extent of which 
we have already spoken. What geology shows often to, have happened be- 

fore, now happens again; the dry land dis: ippears, whole strata are formed 
above the coal; again the continent appears, icthyosauriam, pterodactyli— 
mountains formed of life, and winged re ptiles start into being, hills and val- 
lies are formed, boulders are washed from unknown regions over the whole 
continent; basins of fresh water, with modern shells, appear. Yesterday, as 
it were, Niagara commences. It thunders, but no ears hear it. It performs 
the functions God assigned it, but no one heeds it. Just now the Mastodon 
and Zenglodon trembled as they heard it. Last of all, man has begun to 
look at it, and wonder, forsooth, if it can be as ancient as his ancestors of 
the hundred and twentieth generation ! 

We must discuss one more point, and that is, the consequence of the en- 
tire recession of the falls—the prospective condition of Niagara. 

Mr. Hall has shown, that thus far the fall has continually diminished in 
height, and that it must continue to do so. The cause of this is the south- 
ward or upward dip of the strata over which the river runs. Mr. H. esti- 
mates, that when the fall shall have receded two miles, it will then have ar- 
rived at a point where the shale, which, as has already been said, forms, for 
about sixty feet in height, the bottom of the escapement over which ts the 
fall, will have entire ly disappeared beneath the water. Here the recession 
must be almost stopped, for the action of the water will then be wholly spent 
upon the thick bedded limestone, which is now not worn away, but under- 
mined by the underlying shale, which will then be protected from the 
agencies which now act upon it. Four or five miles of retrogradation will 
bring the limestone below the water; and then, if the rock—a very thin 
bedded limestone—which now forms the rapids above the falls, continues to 
maintain its present condition, the cataract of Niagara will have ceased to 
exist—a precipitous rapid being all that is left of it. 

Some persons have feared, that when this has occurred, the sudden wear- 
ing away of these rapids must drain Lake Erie, and deluge those portions of 
New-York and Canada bordering Lake Ontario. But such visions are chi- 
merical. Even if all Lake Erie were to be poured constantly into Lake On- 
tario, it would only raise it one hundred and fifty feet above its present level 
Enough, surely. But, for obvious reasons, this drainage, even if it ever oc- 
cur, must be slow and gradual. But before it countless ages must intervene 
The Great Lakes, from the clearing up of the forests and the cultivation of 
the regions whence they derive their waters, must diminish in size, and a 
thousand silent and unlooked-for geological changes may alter the whole 


face of the continent. 
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To the Hudson. Q7 


TO THE HUDSON. 


I. 


F Low on, flow on, thou rock-girt sea ! 
Freest where all else is free— 

Calm as that stormless resting-place 

Whose image sleeps upon thy face, 

As though on earth one scene were given, 
As quiet and as fair as Heaven ; : 
Smooth as the plain, though mountain-born, 
Child of the Highlands, flow on, flow on. 


Il. 


Child of the Highlands, around thee lie 
Scenes whose fame may never die : 

Altars where glows our country’s fire ; 
Shrines whose flame may ne'er expire, 
Until Oblivion’s wave shall roll 

Deep o’er the wave where sleeps the Pole ; 
And patriot tongues pronounce with shame 
Vernon’s sainted chieftain’s name. 


Il. 


Sweet stream! how oft, when evening sun 
Upon the towering crow-nest hung, 

And shed its deep, deep crimson glow 

On all the varied scenes below, 

How oft I’ve gazed, and deemed the while, 
Sure “twas some seraph’s gladsome smile, 

Gilding with such unearthly light, 

A scene so beautiful and bright. 


IV. 


Gay streamed its rays on flood and fell, 

On granite cliff, and wooded dell ; 

Few clouds the western verge that fringed, 
W ith countless varying hues were tinged, 
Whilst distant Newburg’s slender spires, 
Seemed glowing with unearthly fires, 

And the far Caatskill’s lofty height 

Were bathed in floods of silver light. 


¥. 


Grim smiled old Putnam’s storied towers, 
Old Clinton’s mounds and cedar bowers, 
And mouldering walls, and ruins gray, 
Gleamed brightly in that evening ray ; 
E’en sadly smiled the T'rattor’s Home, 
And fled its dim, its grave-like gloom, 
As if that sun like merey came, 

To lighten even Arnold’s shame, 
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Vi. 


But fell its rays most cheerly, where 

A nation trains her youth to war; 

Where Ringgold, loved, lamented name ! 

First trod the path that led to fame, 

And Barbor, generous and brave, 

Gained wreaths that decked his soldier’s grave, 
When, foremost in the gallant fight, 

He fell on proud Monterey’s he ight. 


VIL. 


Nor can ye give, West Point, to fame, 

A nobler, or more spotless name, 

Than Irwin's, dauntless, kind and true, 
For whom a nation’s tears are due; 
Whose heart, though soft as coyest maids, 
Y et tamed the foe of Floras’ glades, 

And on Resaca Palma’s field, 

Deep drunk of Mexran blood his steel. 


VIIL. 


Child of the Hills, no lovelier stream 

Did e’er in summer sunlight gleam ; 

No nobler on its azure breast 

E’er wore God’s image so imprest ; 
Linked by ties that bind thee fast 

To the future, and the past— 

Loveliest of ail the streams of song, 
Child of the Highlands, flow on, flow on. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE PEN. 


' Those ever-blooming sweets, which, from the store 
Of Natare, fair Imagination culls 
To charm the enlivened soul.’’—Akenside. 


“ Poerry,” says Elizabeth Barrett, “is its own exceeding great reward !” 
and another recent writer, we believe, has something like the following :— 
* The love of knowledge is in itself the attainment of knowledge. Poverty 
and trial discourage it in vain;—they seem, on the contrary, rather to ac- 
celerate its progress. It supplies the scarcity of ti me by oa concentration 
of attention, and replaces comfort by self-deni: mw The poverty and mis- 
fortunes of literary men have been frequently rehearsed, iad the theme has 
employed eloquent pens and engaged the world’s sympathies. Little, how- 
ever, has been attempted on the other side of the question. The shades of 
literary life have been deepened so often as almost to have obscured what- 
ever lights the brighter view of their circumstances may have exhibited.— 
That the latter do exist none can doubt, although the balance of evidence 
may not be found to be toa ne extent. D’Israeli, it will be 
recollected, has contrived, however, to present us with two noble tomes 
mainly devoted to this topic—his last cok y—which he classically entitles 
“ The Amenities of Literature,’ upon the authority of Pliny, who styles 
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literary pursuits in general amanitates studiorum. Of the admirable pro- 
duction referred to, it being familiar to the reader, we, shall not further 
spe ei we might well be tempted to enrich our “ loose leaves” by 
culling some of his beautiful flowe ‘rs; we must therefore content ourselves 
with a few pre Seca iry thoughts, naturally suggested by the consideration of 
that fascinating pursuit, which Pope says 


‘True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires.” 


The intense sensations of pleasure derived from the cultivation of the 
intellect are unsurpassed by any emotions of which the humam mind is 
susceptible ; they “ grow with the growth and stre ngthen with the strength.” 
Aristotle distinguished the learned and the unlearned as the diving and the 
dead—the former as illumed by a bright firmament spangled over with 
shining orbs of light: the other as immured in the murky recesses of a sub- 
terranean cavern, whose unmitigated gloom is rendered impervious to the 
entrance of a single enlivening ray. 

The memorable period known as the “ dark ages” of England, and that 
succeeding it, afford a striking illustration of this fact—an age more pro- 
lifie in instances of transcendent genius than any which the world has ever 
beheld. ‘The giant spirits of the classic times seemed again to have emer- 
ged on eagle-wing from the dark ignorance which had so long enshronded 
the land. And seek we the evidences of the chaste and elevating pleasures 
superinduced by the heavenward flight of their genius, we need but to 
catch a glimpse of the extatic and ravishing visions of Milton’ s bright cre- 
ations. His alroost superhuman powers seemed to have soared amid the 
pure empyrean, inspired with the very atmosphere of the celestial world. 
The fact that, almost without exception, those who have espoused the liter- 
ary profession, whether poor or wealthy, have done so irrespective alike of 
either condition, seems to attest their governing impulse to have been that 
of an ardent love for the ennobling pursuit itself. The smiles as well as 
the frowns of fortune have ever been equally abortive in their influence over 
a mind once devoted to the pleasures of literature and science: abundant 
evidence of this being afforded by the history of many of the earlier, as well 
as recent writers, whose works have been be -queathed to us as the legacy of 
all time. There must be something irresistibly attractive in poesy, though 


“ 


‘ The cause is secret—the effect is seen.” 


How else can we account for the fact of some of her votaries, while incar- 
cerated in loathsome dungeons, giving utterance to the sweetest strains— 
and, in many imstances, some of whic h were cited ina previous essay, ac- 
tu: ily bre: thing out me Jodious numbers with their last expiring breath? Of 
the former class, how mi iny might be quoted! Marco Polo, the Venetian 
traveller—the Herodotus of the 13th century, for instance, who, to beguile 
his gloomy hours, indited the record of his surprising adventures and dis- 
coveries in Asia, while incarcerated in a prison at Pisa; or like Bunyan, 
who, in Bedford jail penned his exquisite allegory of the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ” Silvio Pellico, who, in his no less sad exile from the living world, 
gave birth to such beautiful measures ; or the noble and heroic victims of 
state intolerance, cupidity and mistaken zeal, whose presence have shed 

halo of radiance round the horrors of the Tower of London, the very walls 
of whose dreary cells were rife with the memorials of ill- fated genius. One 
of these was the m:; urtyred Ticheburne, who, though he refused to connect 
himself with the c onspiracy for the assassination of Elizabeth, was yet doom- 
ed to yield up his life on the mere suspicion of his refusal Leing constrained, 
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thus implying a degree of incipient guilt. His exquisitely pathetic allusions 
to his domestic relations, penned just prior to his execution, are almost equal 
to any thing of their class in the language : 


“ My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 
My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 
And all my goods are but vain hopes of gain 
The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun, 
And now | live, and now my life is done. 


‘ My spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung; 
The fruit is de id, and ye t the leaves are green ; 
My youth is past, and yet I am but young; 
I Saw the world, and yet I was not seen; 
My thread is cat, and yet it is not spun, 
And now I live, and now my lile is done! 
“T sought for death, and found it in the wombe, 
I lookt for life, and vet it was a shade, 
I trade the ground, and yet it was my tombe; 
And now I die, and now I am but made,— 
The glass is full, and yet the glass is run; 
And now I live, and now my life is done.” 


These beautiful stanzas were at first erroneously ascribed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, but their true authorship has since been assigned to the pen of this 
noble-hearted youth, who, if he wrote no others, has thus secured for his name 
the shrine of a lasting memorial. It is not necessary to swell the list of 
the resplendent names of those who beguiled their sorrows and imprison- 
ment with their pen, they having been already referred to; and although 
the character of modern authorship seems to have suffered some muta- 
tion, books of an utilitarian caste having usurped the place of those for- 
merly devoted to the higher flights of poetr ry and philosophy, yet the /ore of 
literature is doubtless still a no less inherent principle at the present day. 

It may well be doubted, says an ingenious writer in an English perio dical, 
whether the temper of the present age permits it to enjoy all those re ‘fined 


and entrancing pleasures which pure literature is capable of affording. The 
popular pulse throbs with each var ying stimulant 6f the moment. There is 
little contemplativeness in modern literature :—instead of the Fuirie Queene, 


we consult the matter-of-fact Dictionaries of McCulloch—the knighthood of 
ge nius yields to the aristocracy of commerce. The age of intellectual chivalry 
is over and gone: but its e xploits remain forever speaking to those who, with 
a gentle and reverent spirit, pause to listen and to love. If we turn to books 
of elegant criticism, we find the like indifference in the popular taste. In an 
atmosphere so heavy and lowering, we ought not to be astonished to behold 


>? 


‘Fanc y's¢g ilded clouds dec ay, 
And all her varying rainbows die away. 


Bishop Berkeley nobly and justly asserted the supremacy of literature, de- 
claring that a man who devotes his time to the pursuit of truth, is a better 
friend to mankind than the greatest statesman or hero, whose labors and ex- 
ploits are confined to a sm: dl portion of the world; while a ray of imagina- 
tion, or of wisdom, may enlighten the universe, and glow into remotest cen- 
turies. Much of its unity of purpose has been lost with the independence 
of authorship. ‘T"he age of patronage had its evils, but they rarely infected 
the book beyond its preface. A regular trader in literary wares at the pre- 
sent day—such as some of our fecund novelists, French and English—seem 
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to aim less at writing ee//, than writing much. We might refer to two pro- 
minent names which occur to us, as flagrant @stances, but we forbear any 
invidiousness, although such desperate cases might be the better for a little 
dressing. How forcibly are such writers censured by the modest obscurity 
with which the authorship of many of the earlier scribes sought to enrich 
their literature and language? Among these worthies were Selden, Sack- 
ville, Sidney and Surrey, with many others, whose names have vanished 
like their own slow-moving shadows upon the illuminated curtains, but who 
yet found, amidst all their poverty, privatipns and sorrows, their lowest re- 
source and pleasure in their patient literary pursuits. The essayist from 
whom we have already quoted, thus continues :— 


« Literature has its solitary pleasures, and they are many ; it has also its social 
pleasures, and they are more. The Persian poet, Saadi, teaches a moral in one 
of his pleasing apologues. ‘T'wo friends passed a summer day in a garden of roses; 
one satisfied himself with admiring their colors and inhaling their fragrance ;, the 
other filled his bosom with the leaves, and enjoyed at home, during several days, 
with his family, the deliciousness of the perfume. ‘The first was the solitary, the 
second the socia/ student. He wanders among many gardens of thought, but 
always brings back some flower in his hand. Who can estimate the advantages 
that may result from this toil and this application of it?” 

«The domestic life of virtuous genius has many delightful pictures to soothe and 
engage our eyes. We like to see Richardson reading chapters of bis novels to his 
listening friends in his favorite grotto; and Sterne never looks so amiable and cap- 
tivating as when he appears by bis own fireside with his daughter copying and his 
wife knitting. His own description is a very lively sketch.’’ Writing to a friend, 
September 21, 1761 :— 

“T am scribbling away at my Tristram. These two volumes are, I think, the 
best [ shall write as long as I live; ‘tis, in fact, my hobby-horse, and so much am [ 
delighted with my uncle Toby's imaginary character, that I am become an enthu- 
siast. My Lydwa he i s lo copy for me, and my wife knits and listens as I read her 
ChaApPlers 


The domestic history of the amiable Cowper, notwithstanding his abiding 
melancholy, presents us with some placid and even glowing pictures :—when 
contemplated seated on his sofa, rehearsing each newly constructed passage 
to his faithful Mary Unwin, 

In their method of economising time, we find a certain uniformity in the 
practice of authors and students of gathering up their spare minutes. Some 
writers yielding to their pleasing toils over the midnight lamp; others again 
devoting the early dawn of day to their sweet and silent communings of 
their muse, Says the ingenious writer :— ” 


“ The morning has heen especially consecrated to study by the example of the 
Christian scholar. Hacket calls it, very prettily, and in the spirit of Cowley or 
Carew, the “mother of honey dews and pearls which drop upon the paper Strom the 
student's pen.” The learned and excellent Bishop Jewell affords a very delightful 
specimen of the day of an English scholar, who not only lived among his books but 
among men. He commonly rose at four o'clock, had private prayers at five, and 
attended the public service of the church in the cathedral at six. The remainder 
of the morning was given to study. One of his biographers has drawn a very in- 
teresting sketch of Jewell during the day. At meals, a chapter being first read, 
he recreated himself with scholastic wars between young scholars whom he enter- 
tained at his table. After meals his doors and ears were open to all suits and 
causes; at these times, for the most part, he dispatched all those businesses which 
either his place or others’ importunity forced upon him, making gain of the residue 
of this time for his study. About the hour of nine at night he called his servants 
to an account how they had spent the day, and admonished them accoi dingly, 
‘From this examination to his study (how long it is uncertain, oftentimes after 
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midnight,) and so to bed; wherein, after some part of an author read to him by the 
gentlemen of his bed-chamber, gpmmendi ing himself to the protection of his Saviour, 
he took his rest.’”’ 


But of all writers, the poet, says Washington Irving, becomes the most 
fascinated with his gentle vocation. Others may write from the head, but 
he writes from the heart, and the heart will always understand him. He is 
the faithful portrayer of Nature, whose features are always the same, and 
always interesting. Prose writers are voluminous and unwieldy ; their pages 
crowded with commonplaces, and their thoughts expanded into tediousness., 
But with the true poet every thing is terse, touching, or brilliant. He gives 
the choicest thoughts in the choicest lanou: ige. He illustrates them by every 
thing that he sees most striking in nature and art. He enriches them by 
pictures of human life, such as it is passing before him. His writings, there- 
fore, contain the spirit, the aroma, if I may use the phrase, of the age in 


which he lives. ‘hey are caskets which enclose within a small compass 
the wealth of the language—its family jewels, which are thus transmitted in 
a portable form to posterity. The setting may occasionally be antiquated, 


and require now and then to be renewed, as in the case of Chaucer; but the 
brilliancy and intrinsic value of the gems continue unaltered. Cast a look 
back over the long reach of literary history. What vast valleys of dulness, 


filled with monkish legends and academical contr wersies!' What bogs of 


theological speculations! What dreary wastes of metaphysics! Here and 
there only do we behold the heaven- «illumined bards, elevated like beacons 
on their widely-separated heights, to transmit the pure light of poetical intel- 
ligence from age to age. 


“ Thorow earth, and waters deepe, 
The pen by skill doth passe ; 

And featly nyps the worldes abuse, 
And shoes us in a gl isse, 

The vertu and the vice 
Of every wight alyve; 

The honey ccmbe that bee doth make, 
Is not 80 sweet in hy ve, 

As are the golden leves 
That drope from poet's head ; 

Which doth surmount our common talke, 
As farre as dross doth lead. 


“* He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of nature,” says Johnson, 
“demonstrably multiplies the inlets of happiness; therefore we should 
cherish ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, remembering that a blighted 
spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers, however beautiful 
and gay, are only intended by nature as preparatory to autumnal fruits.” 
The works of genius are always full of magic ; rings upon which the genii 
ever wait; such books, in a pre-eminent sense, combine the uti/e et dulce. 

** Books are not seldom talismans and spells.” There is a kind of analogy 
between the love of certain books, and that of particular individuals,—de- 
rived, doubtless, from associations common to all. This feeling often dims 
the eye of riper years, when it chances to wander again over the favorite 
pages of our school days,—over such works as Robinson Crusoe, or the 
Vicar of Wakefield,—each leaf then brings back from the well-guarded 
stores of memory the cherished forms, now passed away, of those who 
shared with us the relish of their first perusal, the hilarious melody of whose 
voices are now no longer vocal in their praise. How tenaciously the 
pleasant_recollection of some choice book will stick to us through life ; we 
feel more than a fraternal love for them. Is it not surprising, therefore, 
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that the true devotees to literature and literary pursuits should become the 
willing, if not eager victims of the passion, ima still stronger degree? If 
men are characterized by their company, why then may they not be by 
their choice of books? Doubtless many a dormant genius has received its 
first impulse and direction from some particular author ; and in seme cases, to 
this cause may be primarily ascribed the beneficial and important purposes to 
which that genius has been applied. Our allusion to that old favorite, Robinson 
Crusoe, reminds us of many illustrious men of letters with whom it became 
a first and favorite book. Among these might be named Marmontel, Rous- 
seau, Blair, Beattie, Johnson, Cha ilmers, Scott, Clare, and Charles Lamb ; 
the last of whom, in his confession of the fact, says, “ That its deep interest 
and familiar style, render it alike delightful to all ranks and classes,” 
Johnson also admitted more, adding, he believed ‘‘ Nobody ever laid down 
the book without wishing it longer ;” and Marmontel’s testimony is no less 
decidedly approving; for he states that Robinson Crusoe was the first book 
he ever read with exquisite pleasure ; and he believed every boy in Europe 
would say the same thing. Would it be believed, however, that the MS. 
of this identical production was refused when offered for public ation, by 
nearly the entire body of the publishers of London? although the one that 
bought it soon cleared one thousand guineas by its sales, 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” of Bunyan, is another universal favorite— 
perhaps the most perfect and picturesque specimen of allegorical writing 
in any language ; the peculiarity of which, is its striking versimilitude, im- 
parting to the pure creations of the author’s rich, exuberant imagination, the 
strong impress of reality. Modern criticism, inde ed, has ventured to as- 
sign to this work a rank even equal with that of Homer, the sublime epic of 
Milton, and the mighty genius of the world’s great poet! Coleridge, refer- 
ring to Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim,” observes, that “ though composed in the low- 
est style of E nglish, it is without slang or false grammar. This wonderful 
work is one of the few which may be read over repeatedly at different times, 
and each time with a new and different pleasure. I read it once as a theo- 
logian, and Jet me assure you there is great theological acumen in the work ; 
once with devotional feeling, and once as a poet. I would not have believed 
beforehand, that Calvanism could be painted in such exquisitely delightful 
colors. I know of no book, (the Bible being exc epted, as above all | com- 
parison) which, according to my judgment and experience, I could so a 
recommend, as teaching and enfore ing the whole system of saving truth, 
the Pilerim’s Progress. I am convinced that it is incomparably the baie 
summary of evangelical Christianity ever produced by a writer not miracu- 
lously inspired.” Little dreamed the poor, despised, oppressed preach- 
ing tinker, what an almost superhuman influence his humble pen was des- 
ined to exert in all after time, upon the best interests of mankind. And 
itmight prove an ingenious problem for the curious to solve, to enumerate 
the almost incalculable amount of copies of this extraordinary production, 
which have already been presented to the public in the several languages of 
the c ivilized world. 

Sidney’s Arcadia, so ripe with apophthegmatic lore, and the pure fount 
of song of that “true and gentle poet, ’? Spenser, were the well-known chosen 
associates of many master minds of old—such as Milton, Shakspeare, Wal- 
ler, Cowley, etc. Dr. Johnson loved old Isaac Walton’s life of Dr. Donne, 
and Lady Wortley Montague’s Letters. He says, according to Boswell, 
that the reader who does not relish the first fruits of the first named work is 
no philosopher, and he who does not enjoy the second, is no Christian. 

Benjamin Franklin says that Plutarch’s Lives, Defoe’ s Essay on Projects, 
and a work entitled Essays to do Good, were his three favorite books, and 
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those from which he derived the most advantage. Speaking of the last, he 
states :—‘* When I was a boy, I met with this book, which was written, I think, 
by the father of Dr. Mather, of Boston. It gave me such a turn of thinking, as 
to have an influence on my conduct through life; for | have always set a greater 
value on the character of a doer of good, than any other kind of reputation , 

and if I have been a useful citizen, the public owes the advantage of it to 
that book.” Franklin, again, has been the favorite of many young persons, 
who have had to thank his sagacious pages and his maxims of industry and 
economy for their future success in life. It is beautiful thus to see w isdom 
become traditionary, says the writer above alluded to. ‘‘ When at school,” 
writes Dr. Alexander Murray, the celebrated orientalist, “1 read Paradise 
Lost, which from that time has influenced and inflamed my imagination. I 
cannot describe the ardor or various feelings with which | perused, studied, 
and admired that first-rate work.”’ 

Speaking of this sublime production of Milton,—a work, by the way, 
every body admires, but scarce any body reads,—what a vast mine of poetic 
wealth does it enclose? which, unlike that of its great compeer, seems in 
the present day, more than ever, to lie undisturbed, unfathomed, and the 
deep treasures of which appear altogether too massive and gorgeous for the 
purposes of our modern mercenary and unpoetic age. 

Ossian was the favorite of two distinguished characters, who certainly ap- 
pear very dissimilar in all other respects, except in that of their literary 
tastes—Napoleon and Dr. Parr. The latter says, ‘I read Ossian when 


a boy, and was enamored with it. When at college, I again read 
Ossian with increased delight. I now, although convinced of the imposture, 
find pleasure in reading Macpherson.” Hudibras was a great favorite with 


Dr, Blair, author of the celebrated ‘‘Sermons.” He used to read it through 
once every year. 

We forgot to mention Chaucer’s text book—it was Aristotle’s Philo- 
sophy : Shelley’s choice was Sophocles, and Keat’s also—a copy of 
which was found clasped to his breast, under his vest, when he was 
drowned. Homer, Virgil, and Horace, have charmed and inspired a 
host of illustrious men, whose names are too many here to cite. Bos 
suet, the French divine, was once found with Homer on his table, while 
preparing one of his famous orations, when he exclaimed to his visitor, ‘I 
have always Homer beside me when I compose my sermons; for I love to 
light my lamp at the sun.” Hume and Fox both sought their relaxation 
from severer toils, in Juxuriating over the glowing pages of Virgil and Euri- 
pides. Burns’ first and fondly cherished tome was the Life of William Wal- 
lace, and his next the Life of Hannibal. “ Hannibal,” says he, ‘gave my 
young ideas such a turn, that I used to strut in raptures up and down after 
the recruiting drum and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a sok 
dier; while the story of Wallace poured a Scottish pre judice into my veins, 
which will boil along there till the flood-gates of life shut in eternal rest.” 
Shakspeare has been the universal favorite of the sons of genius; but the 
enthusiasm of one humble admirer, Joseph Blacket, the shoemaker poet, is 
too interesting to be passed over. In his twelfth year, Blacket witnessed 
Kemble’s performance of Richard III. Before this he had neither read not 
beheld a play; but thenceforth Shakspeare was his favorite author. ‘I rob 
bed the pillow of its due,” says he, “and in the summer season, would read 
till the sun had far retired, then wait with anxious expectation for his ear- 
liest gleam, to discover to my enraptured fancy the sublime beauties of that 
great master.” In consequence of this close study of Shakspeare, a dramatic 
tone, observes his biographer, “pervaded the whole mass of his papers. I 
have traced it on bills, receipts, backs of letters, shoe-patterns, slips of paper 
hangings, grocery wrappers, magazine covers, battalion orders for the volun- 
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teer corps of St. Pancras, wherein he served, and on various other scraps, 
on which his ink could scarcely be made to retain the impression of his 
thoughts; yet most of them crowded on both sides, and much interlined.” 

Hazlitt’s pet book was Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions.” He confesses the in- 
tense delight he derived from its perusal at an early age. Swift’s Tale of 
a Tub was the singular choice of Cobbett. He gives the following account 
of his first meeting with it : 


“ When only eleven years old, with three pence in my pocket—my whole for- 
tune, I perceived, at Richmond, in a book-seller’s window, this little book, marked 
‘price three pence.’ Its odd title excited my curiosity ; I bought it in place of my 
supper. So impatient was I to examine it, that | got over into a field at the upper 
corner of Kew Gardens, and sat down to read on the shady side of a hay-stack.— 
The book was so different from any thing I had read before—it was something so 
new to my mind, that, though I could not at all understand some parts of it, still it 
delighted me beyond measure, and produced, what I have always considered, a sort 
of birth of intellect. I read on till it was dark, without any thought of supper or 
bed. When I could see no longer, I put it into my pocket and fell asleep beside 
of the stack, till the birds awaked me in the morning; and then I started off, still 
reading my little book. J could relish nothing beside; | carried it about with me 


wherever I went, till when about twenty years old, I Jost it in a box that fell over- 
board in the bay of Fundy.” 


Thompson’s Seasons was Bloomfield’s favorite selection: it was also 
Clare’s; and even the celebrated bibliographer, Dr. Dibdin, admits that he 
enjoyed many quiet readings while seated in the deepening glooms of Bag- 

sley Wood, or near the magnific ent expanse of water at Blenheim. He desig- 
nates the “ Castle of Indolence” as one of the most enchanting poems in the 
language, although it has not yet acquired that reputation it deserves. Lord 
Byron's greatest favorites were Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, D’Israeli’s 
Illustrations of the Literary Character, and Scott’s novels. The first work, 
he says, contains more solid information than any twenty other works ever 
compiled in the English language ; the second, he s says, he read perhaps 
oftener than any, and that it had often been to him a consolation and a plea- 
sure; of the last named, Scott’s novels, he tells us—*‘ J never travel without 
them ; they are a perfect library in themse lves—a perfect literary treasure ; 
I could read them once a year with new pleasure.” Johnson confessed that 
Old Burton was the first book that ever compelled him to rise from his bed 
earlier than he otherwise would have wished. How many, like Lord Oxford, 
have enjoyed the delicious humor of ‘Don Quixotte?” and some may even 
have, also, coveted the acquisition of the pure Castilian to ensure its keener 
relish. 

Among the pleasures of the pen, may therefore be classed the love of 
study, and a passion for reading. Says Burton on this head : “ Looking 
about this world of books, { could even live and die among such medita- 
tions, and take more de light and true comfort of mind in them, than in all 
wealth or sport. ‘There is a sweetness, which, as Circe’s cup, bewitcheth a 
student : he cannot leave off, as well may witness those many laborious hours, 
days and nights, spent in their voluminous treatises. So sweet is the delight 
of study. The last day is priorts discipulus, From the time that Cicero 
poured forth his fee lings in his oration for the poet Archias, innumerable are 
the testimonies of men of letters, of the pleasurable delirium of their re- 
searches. Richard de Bury, of Durham, was so enamoured of his literary 
collections, that he gave utterance, it will be remembered, to his love of 
books, under the title of his ‘‘ Philobiblion.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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DON GIOVANNI. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE ARRIVAL. 


A icant travelling carriage stopped at the hotel of the Three Lions in 
the Kohlmarkt at Prague. The whole army of servants hurried out of 
the house; one of them opened the carriage door, and offered his hand 
to a pretty young woman; she alighted, and a young gentleman followed 
her, humming a cheerful tune. 

“Saint Nepumuk !”’ exclaimed the landlord, who had just stepped 
out of the door—* do I see aright? Herr Von Mozart!” 

“You see I keep my promise,” replied Mozart, bowing politely to 
him. “Here Iam again! and you may keep me the whole se ason ! 
That I may not be too wild, I have brought my wife along with me. e 

The landlord bowed low to the lady, and taking breath for a solemn 
speech, began : 

“ Most respected Madame Von Mozart”— 

Mozart interrupted him with—* let all that alone now, and show us 
our rooms; let us have some refreshment, and send word to Guardasoni 
that I have arrived.’”’ He offered his arm to his wife, the landlord obedi-» 
ently followed ; and the gang of butlers and servants came loaded with 
trunks and boxes, which they had taken out of the carriage. 

A handsome young man, w ho was passing through the market whcn 
he heard from a waiter the name of the newly arrived, hastened up 
stairs into Mozart’s room, and threw himself into ‘his arms with exclama. 
tions of joy. 

* Is the deuce in this wild bird ?” cried Mozart; ‘* you almost fright 
ened me!” and turning to his wife, he introduced the young man to her. 
“ Well, how do you like him ? It is he—Luigi Bassi, I mean.” 


THE LIBRETTO. 


“JT sing this evening the part of the Count, in your Opera of Figaro, 


Master Mozart,” said Bassi. 

“ Well,” replied Mozart, “‘ what do the people of Prague say to the 
opera ?”’ 

* Come this evening tothe theatre and you will hear; it isthe twelfth 
representation in sixteen days, and we give it to-night, because Duke 
Antoin of Saxony asked for it.”’ 

“Ho! ho! and what does Strobach say ?” 

“ Strobach and the whole orchestra say every night after the represen- 
tation, that they would like to play it over again, although it was a hard 
piece of work.” 

Mozart rubbed his hands cheerfully, and said to his wife, ‘did I 
not tell you the good citizens of Prague would soon drive aw ay all my 
fretting !—W ell, for that piece of kindness, I will write them such an 
opera as is not to be seen every day, 1 have an excellent Libretto, 
Bassi,—a boid, mad thing, full of spirit and fire! Du Pont composed it 
for me. He said he would not have done it for any body else, because 
none else had courage for it; to me it was welcome. l have had the 
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music for it a long while in my head, only I knew not how to bring it 
forth, for no poetry would suit it! You may find some of the tones in 
Figaro and Idomeneco, but they were not the right stuff. It was as if 
spring had to come, and longed to come, but would not; on the bushes 
and trees were myriads of birds—but they were closed ; then comes the 
storm, the thunder rolls, the blossoms burst out, the warm, May rain 
pours down, and suddenly the flowers bloom in surprising magnificence ! 
By my soul, just so | felt when the little Addate brought me that libretto ! 
You shall take the principal part, and the deuce take you!” 

Bassi wanted to hear more about the opera, but Mozart was pleased 
to be mysterious, and smilingly bade his friend be patient. 


FIN CHAN DAL VINO. 


When Mozart appeared the same evening at the theatre, in the box of 
the Count of Thurn, he was received by the assembled audience with 
enthusiastic applause ; and during the representation of his Figaro, he was 
greeted in the same manner after every performance. For Mozart this 
result was the more gratifying, that his Figaro did not please at Vienna, 
Through the unworthy manceuvres of Saliers, the parts had not been 
divided well, and were played badly, so that Mozart declared he never 
again would write an opera for the Viennese. 

Loud vivats followed the composer's carriage, as he drove home. He 
found there his friends, Duschuk, the chapel-master Strobach, and the 
Impressario of the Opera Guardasoni, who had arranged a splendid supper. 
Afterwards came Bassi Bondino with his wife, and ‘the handsome spirited 
Saporetti. There was much interesting discourse about music; and 

many pleasant jokes seasoned the entertainments, and euhenced the 
pleasure of the guests. At the end of the supper, when the champaign 
corks were flying about the room, Mozart was not so reserved on the 
subject alluded to in the morning. He was even induced to show Bassi 
the sketch of the opera, of which three airs were already finished. 

“ Very well, Maestro Amadeo,” said Bassi, “ but these songs are rather 
insignificant for me!” 

‘* How ?”’ said Mozart, and looked very smilingly at him. 

“1 mean,” replied Bassi, ‘“‘ there are no difficulties—all is by far too 
easy.” 

‘* You think so ?”’ 

“Yes; and | hope you, Maestro, will compose a difficult song for me. 
If you have none re ady, you will soon.” 

“ No, my dear Bassi,” replied Mozart, with a singular smile ; “ I will 
not do that.” Bassi’s face was getting visibly long, but Mozart con- 
tinued kindly: ‘“ Look you, friend! that the airs are not long, is the truth; 
but they are just as long as they ought to be. But respecting the too 
great facility of which you complain, you will have enough to do if you 
sing them as they ought to be sung. 

‘** How?” said Bassi. 

“For instance—sing this air, Fim chan dal Vino !”" 

He went to the piano, and Bassi followed him a little vexed; hardly 
looking at the music, he began hastily, and without much expression. 

“ Hush, hush,” exclaimed Mozart, laughing, and stopping him after 
the first bars ; “ not so confurio over stone and rock! you think, perhaps, 
you will not have done soon enough with my music? And have you no 
regard for the piano and forte! Who is it sings there? a drunken 
servant, or a dissipated cavalier, who is thinking of his sweetheart! 
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Drink a glass of champaign—think of your lady-love, and observe, when 
it begins to sound in your ears, in the lightest airy time, piano, piano / 
erescendo forte piano / till all burst forth in a crash of exultation—that is 
what I mean !” 

And Bassi, fired by the enthusiasm of the great master, tossed off a 
glass of wine, stole a kiss from the lips of Saporetti, and sang the air 
again ; this time in such a manner, that the whole company was clectrified, 
and called with acclamations for its repetition. 

“There !”” said Mozart, smiling, after Bassi had repeated it three times, 
—* there, did I not say it was pretty good?” Befvre he could prevent, 
Bassi seized his hand, kissed it, and said modestly, “ I will do all I can 
to have you satisfied with me.”’ 


HERR VON NEPOMUK. 


Duschuk’s pressing invitations prevailed on Mozart to leave his resi- 
dence in the city, and he removed to Kosohira, on the plantation of his 
friend. It was a beautiful morning of September, wheu he arrived there. 
Duschuk hadsecretly arranged a little festival, and Mozart was surprised 
and rejoiced at the same time, to find his dearest friends and acquain- 
tances assembled to welcome him to his new abode. It increased his 
joy when Duschuk, in the name of the most distinguished inhabitants 
of Prague, requested that he would soon give a concert. The theatre 
was offered for his use, and Count John of Suvr offered himself to 
pay all the expenses. Mozart consented cheerfully, and observed, 
“ nobody would have done that for me in Vienna.” 

**It seems to all my friends,’ said Duschuk, “as if the good people, 
as you call them at Vienna, do not know what they possess in you, or 
what they should do with you! May the Emperor be forgiven that he 
gives you no appointment, and promoted meanwhile the hypocrite Saliers 
to be chapel-master, although he knows what you are, and what he is! 
And the Viennese put up with it—shame on them!” 

“Nv, no!” said Mozart, conciliatingly, “ think of it not too seriously. 
His majesty has more important business than to think of me; and then 
you know he has his counsellors, in whom he trusts, and who know how 
to manage him. I repeat, the people of Vienna are good. When I came 
from Saltsburg, where the prince bishop treated me like a dog, my recep- 
tion was so kind in Vienna, that I thought myself passing from purgatory 
to heaven—never will I forget that. It is true, they are sometimes a little 
singular, and always like to hear that thev are connoisseurs of art, and of 
a generous spirit, and he who tellsthem that, pleases them; and they give 
him whatever he wants, and pet him into the bargain. But I am not 
alle to do it. I always thought meanly of a flatterer; and will never 
become one. Saliers does not care, or thinks it not wrong,for he is an 
Italian, and they always flatter each other. Let the Viennese prefer him 
to me, and feed him with confectionary ; give me a glass of Burgundy.” 

Before Duschuk could ask for it, a tall, stout man, with glowing face, 
bland smile and respectful bow, presented to the Maestro a large cup 
filled with dark, red wine. 

Mozart took the glass, and looking at the colossal Ganymede, drank the 
health of Jonn Von Nepomuk. $ 

“The chapel-master remembers me still?’ asked he; and Mozart 
replied, laughing, “ how could I forget my honest trumpeter, Nepomuk 
Stradetzky?” “Herr Von Nepomuk,” suggested the trumpeter, in an 
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offended tone ; but added instantly, with a softer voice and humble gesture: 
“ Please, Herr Von Mozart, do not omit that Von /’”’ 

Mozart, kindly nodding, offered him his hand. 

When the company were seated at night on the vine shaded hill-side, 
a chorus of the musicians of Prague was heard. They played pieces 
from the marriage of Figaro, Mozart listened complacently to their 
remarkably correct performance, and thanked them civilly when they 
had finished. “ But will you give me a sti} greater pleasure,’’ asked he; 
“play for me that old beautiful air of the musicians of Prague. You 
know which I mean !”’ 

Aad honored and rejoiced, the honest artists commenced that old 
popular song, and returned home as they played the conclusion. 

Still more distant, more sweet, the music died away; the moon rose 
over the mountains; the Moldau murmured its faint melody ; and witha 
heart full of emotion, Mozart wished his kind friends good night, and 
retired to his room, where he played almost the whole night on his piano, 


THE DISTRIBUTION, 


Mozart gave his concert, and earned not only rich store of applause, 


“but treasure also. When Duschuk congratulated him on account of the 


last, adding, however, “I know you work for glory rather than for 
money,’ Mozart retorted, grumbling, ‘for what should I compose? 
1 seldom get either glory or gain 1 I labor for the sake of art.” 

Meanwhile Mozart continued his Don Giovanni, and on the fourth of 
October, of the year 1787, he informed the Impressario, that the opera 
was ready, except some of the parts of the orchestra and the overture. 

Guardasoni received the news with delight, and paid to the Maestro 
the stipulated handred ducats. When next Mozart began to speak about 
the distgibution of the parts, the poor Impressario confessed that he had 
dread his business for more than four weeks, as there was a great 
emulation among the singers of the opera, and every one desired to act 
a principal part. ‘‘ Thank heaven, my people are none of the worst,” 
concluded he, “ and Bassi is very good natured—but they are trouble- 
some in many points ; and the beautiful Saporetti and the little Bondini 
are unman: sizeable i in some of their capric es.’”’ 

“Do not show them your tears,’”’ replied Mozart—‘ they like me, 1 
know; and | will try to manage them.” 

“ Between us,” observed Guardasoni, smiling archly—‘“ I] expect from 
Saporetti the most compliance ; for with all her pride, she likes you not 
only very well, but perhaps a little more than very well.” 

“‘T wish it were su!”’ exclaimed Mozart, rub bing his hands gleefully. 
Although he loved and respected his wife, he liked a little flirtation now 
and then. 

Guardasoni continued, “it is as I tell you. Not long ago she said to 
me: ‘I could fall in love with Signor Moz: it, for he is a great man, and 
I do not mind his insignificant figure !’’ 

Mozart was crest-fallen. It mortified his pride, that the beautiful 
Saporetti should mention his little plain figure, and the more, to such a 
tall and good looking man as Guardasoni. 

“ Send them all to me, Signor Guardasoni,” he said, coloring a little. 
“T will give them such a lecture, that it will make them sing.” 

Guardasoni left him, and the next day assembled all his ladies and 
gentleman singers in the conrersation room of the theatre. 

Mozart appeared among them, in a rich furred cloak, a military looking 
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hat trimmed with gold lace on his head, and the chapel-master’s staff in 
his hand. 

Thus equipped, he mounted a little platform, and began, at first in a 
grave and formal manner, but gradually becoming more and more genial 
and humorous, as he never could disguise his natural character. 


MOZART’S SPEECH. 


** Respected Ladies and Gentlemen : 


“ Tt is known to you all, that I was honored last year with the flattering 
request from your Impressario, that I would compose an opera for hes 
company. I complied with great pleasure, as I had the happiness of 
knowing you all, and was fully assured that I] composed for true artists. 

“ My work is finished; it is called Don Giovanni. I can testify for 
myself that I have endeav ored faithfully to study the personality of each 
of the present members of this company, and that I had it in view in the 
composition of each separate part of the opera. 

“T have thus succeeded in creating a work, that forms not only a 
harmonious whole, but secures success in each part to the artist for 
whom it was composed. I believe my opera will please even in later 
years; that it will be called my best work, as 1 myself call it. But of 
one thing I am certain, that such a perfect representation as I expect 
from you, will never be seen again! 

“ When will be found again such a Don Giovanni as my young friend 
Luigi Bassi? His superb figure, his wonderful voice, his deportment, 
his unfeigned fire when he pays homage to beauty, all qualify him 
eminently for the hero of my opera. Respecting his wickedness, I 
think he will not show more than is just necessary. That is enough; 
for my hero is no rude butcher, nor a vulgar malicious villian, ‘ a fiery 
and passionate youth. 

“ Could I oppose to him a more perfect Donna Anna than the beautiful, 

roud, and virtuous Saporetti ? she will represent all the mixed feelings 
of hatred, love, revenge, and piety, in her song and in her acting—just 
as I conceived, I have painted them. 

“ And who could represent the faithful, neglected, offended, and yet 
ever pardoning and loving Elvira, more touchingly than the charming, 
melancholy, gentle Catherine Micelli? She is the guardian angel of 
Don Giovanni, and leaves him only at his last moment. Ah, such an 
angel should convert me ; for lam a great sinner, spite of my /etéle m- 
significant figure! And now for the little, mischievous, inexperienced, 
curious Zerlina. 

“ Olacid-ram la mano—Signoretta Bondini ! Charming fairy, give me 
your hand. Pretty indeed you are, and will not refuse to take the part 
which suits nobody as well as yourself ! 

“ That dear Felice Ponziani is pleased with his Leporello, as well as 
the excellent first tenor, Antonio Baglioni, with his Don Octavio, makes 
me very happy. Signore Guiseppa Lolli will for my sake not refuse to 
take, besides the part of the Comthur, that of Masetto,—to have every part 
executed well! I thank him for his friendship and assistance. 


“‘ And thus I close this speech so meet ; 
With joy the evening will I greet, 
When my beloved Opera 

Through you appears in gloria! 
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When master and singer are agreed, 

Of other matters take no heed ; 

And for my part you all shall see, 

I will assist you cheerfully— 

Will place all things inorder prime, 

And strengthen you in faith and time. 

When every one does what is right, 

The whole appears both smooth and bright. 
So tells you plainly, from his heart, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart.”’ 


Thus concluded the great master his discourse; his hearers clapped 
applause ; and all went home cheerful and satisfied. 


THE REHEARSAL, 


On the twenty-eighth of October, Don Giovanni being ready, except 
the overture, the rehearsal began. 

Early on the morning of the first rehearsal, as Mozart was walking, be- 
fore he went to the Opera House, in the Vo/ksgarten, he saw at no great 
distance the trumpeter Nepomuk Stradctzky, who appeared lost in deep 
meditation. Mozart hurried on, overtook him, and touched him gently 
on the shoulder. 

Nepomuk turned quickly, and asked rudely, ‘‘ who is there?” but 
bowed almost to the ground as he recognized Mozart. 

“ Ah!” said he, “1 beg a thousand pardons, most honored Herr Von 
Mozart! I was deeply engaged in thinking, and supposed it some fool 
who wanted to joke with me—pardon me.” 

“ There is nothing to pardon!” replied Mozart; “ no one likes to be 
interrupted in a reverie—I myself do not like it! But of what were 
you thinking, Herr Von Stradtezky ?”’ 

With radiant face, Nepomuk replied: “Of what but your opera, 
most excellent Herr Von Mozart? Is not all Prague full of ex- 
pectation of the wonder that is to appear? By my patron saint Nepo- 
muk, wherever | go, I am asked: Herr Von Nepomuk, when will be 
the first representation? You blow the tenor trumpet, Herr Von Nepo- 
muk—you certainly know all about it ?” 

“No!” L reply, “1 play the bass trumpet.”’/ 

“So, so!” they say then, “it is the bass trumpet, Herr Von Nepomuk.” 

* Have you tried your part?’ inquired Mozart. 

‘To be sure, Herr Von Mozart! and I dwell with pleasure on the full 
il long tones; butin the two choruses are some very difficult notes.” 

“ Pshaw! you will get through them, Herr Von Nepomuk. a 

“| hope so, Herr Von Moxart, and I will try my utmost.’ 

Thus chatting, both promenaded awhile in the pleasure grounds, and 
then went to the theatre. 

The rehearsal began. Mozart was everywhere! Now inthe orchestra, 
now on the stage, directing or correcting. In the ball scene of the first 
act, where he was not satisfied with Bassi’s dancing, he stepped himself 
among the dancers, and danced the minuetto with Zerlina with so much 
grace and dignity, as to do great credit to his teacher, Noverre. In like 
manner he succeeded in drawing from Zerlina her shriek for help, which 
she had not uttered according to his idea. Gliding softly behind ber, he 
seized hold of her so violently, that she screamed aloud with fright; at 
which, he exclaimed, laughing,—* Bravo! that is just it! scream just so 
at the representation.” 

The little good natured Bondini forgave him the terror he occasioned 
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her ; but not so kindly was another of his instructions received. In the 
second act, in the grave-yard scene, he had placed the three trumpeters 
behind a tomb, to increase the awfu! effect of the two adagios, which the 
statue has to sing. Inthe second adagio, the trumpeter blew wrong. 
Mozart cried, ‘‘ Again! ’’ They did so, and this time the bass only failed. 
Mozart went to the desk, and patiently explained how the passage ought 
to be played; but Nepomuk, for it was he, made the same mistake at the 
third repetition. 

“The devil! Stradctzky!’’ cried Mozart, excited, and stamping with 
his foot, ‘‘ You must play more correctly.” 

Nepomuk, highly offended, grumbled in an angry tone, “ My name is 
Herr Von Stradetzky, and I play what is possible to be played with the 
trumpet. What you have composed there, nobody could execute; and 
you can never drill it into me!”’ 

“ Well,” said Mozart, kindly, “it is now at any rate too late, and so I 
must change it.” And he did so by altering the passage. 

In the chorus of the furies he had it sung under the stage, and per- 
mitted them not to appear to tear Don Juan from the precipice. “ He is 
man enough not to let even the Devil call for him in vain,” observed he, 
laughing. 

With the splendid chorus at the conclusion, the rehearsal ended. 
Mozart was pleased beyond expression with the singers and the orches- 
tra, and the artists expected a brilliant success. 

As Mozart was returning home, Nepomuk followed him, took hold of 
a corner of his cloak, and said gently, “ Be not vexed with me, Herr Von 
Mozart, that I have been so rude; | cannot help it; it is my manner, as 
you know.” 

Mozart answered pleasantly, ‘‘ My dear Herr Von Nepomnuk, | ought 
to be thankful to you that you made me acquainted with that great mis- 
take in the part of the trumpet. It is true, however, it would have been 
better to tell me in a polite way. Well, in future you will do so!” 

Nepomuk promised, and they parted in friendship. 


THE OVERTURE, 


The beautiful prima donna Saporetti had exerted herself to make 
Mozart forget her little innocent offence. He not only forgot but forgave, 
and assisted her diligently in the study of her part, omitting no neces- 
sary blame, as well as giving all proper encouragement. 

The day before the first representation, the third of November, had 
arrived, and Mozart had not written his overture. Cuardasouni insisted ; 
Mozart’s friends expressed uneasiness; but he laughed at them and said, 
** | will write it this evening.” He did not write that evening, but he took 
a ride with his wife. Guardasoni was now in despair. ‘ You will see— 
it will not do!” he said, again and again; and sent messengers in all 
directions. In vain! Mozart was not to be found; and it was determined 
already, in case of need, to use the Overture to Idomenceo. 

At midnight, Mozart’s carriage stopped at his door. His friends, 
Guardasoni at their head, surrounded him, complaining and scolding; 
but Mozart leaped out of the carriage and exclaimed: ‘‘ Let me alone 
and begone! Now I will go to work in earnest.” 

He locked the door, took his seat at his writing-table, and began to 
write ; but after a few minutes, sprang up, and said to his wife: “ It will 
not do just now! I will lie down a little while! Wake me after one 


hour, and prepare a good glass of punch!” He threw himself on the 
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bed in full dress. Constance made the punch, and after an hour ap- 
proached his bed to wake him; but he slept so sweetly, that she thought 
it cruel to disturb him. She left him another hour, and then, as she 
dared not let him sleep longer, awakened him. 

Mozart rubbed his eyes, stretched himself, and went forthwith to his 
work. 

Constance took her seat near him, brought him the punch, and, to keep 
him awake, told all manner of droll stories: of the Prince Fish, of Blue 
Beard, of the Princess Cinderella, &c. Mozart laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks. Attwo in the morning he began his wonderful work. 
At six o’clock it lay finished on his desk. 

Mozart rose exhausted from his seat, scarcely able to stand upright. 
“ This time it has gone well,” he murmured, “ but | would not dare to 
try it again.” He was then obliged to lie down. 

At seven o’clock the copyist came for the manuscript, to copy the dif- 
ferent parts for the musicians in all haste. They were not completed 
before seven in the evening; so that the representation could not com- 
mence before eight o’clock. Still wet, and covered with sand, the copied 
parts were placed on the desks of the orchestra. 


CONCLUSION, 


The report of the singular story of the Overture was quickly spread 
abroad. When Mozart appeared in the orchestra he was received with 
thundering bravos, by the crowd that filled the house to overflowing. 
He bowed low, then turned to the musicians and said: ‘ Gentlemen, 
we could not. have a rehearsal of the Overture, but I know what I can 
venture with you. Letus goon!” He took his staff for beating time, 
gave the signal, and like a thunder-burst, with peal of trumpets, sounded 
the first accord of the awful! Andante. This, as well as the following 
Allegro, was nobly executed by the skilful orchestra. When the Osan. 
ture was ended, the shouts of applause seemed as if they would never 
cease. 

“ A few notes were dropped under the desk,’’ observed Mozart, laugh- 
ing, to Strobach, who was standing opposite to him, “ but the whole went 
off well, and I feel deeply indebted to these gentlemen.” 

How, in the representation of the Opera, the applause increased with 
every scene; how, since that first performance to this day, the air jin 
chan dal vino calls forth repeated Dacapos, is known not only to the good 
citizens of Prague, but to the whole civilized world. 

Thus I conclude this little circle of scenes, which I will not calla Tale 
f Art. They are but a pleasant remembrance of the period when a 
master-piece first appeared, the anniversary of which is celebrated on this 
fourth of November, and which will retain through all time the admira- 
tion of noble and feeling hearts. 
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BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT; 


OR, 


THE BATTLE OF THE MONONGAHELA. 


= Sparks’ Biography of Washington, it is stated that there were living, a few years since, 
at 


east two men who have been in this battle.) 


“Ho! stranger, halt! which way so late ?” 


Loud shouts a woodsman bold : 
“The day’s short race is nearly run, 
The nights are dark and cold ; 
The forest lies on either hand ; 
The prairie rolls before ; 
And strangers ne’er do I permit 
To pass my cabin-door.” 


The ruddy fire, with cheerful glow, 
Salutes the stranger's sight, — 

And throws, in bright and joyous gleams, 
Around its mellow light, 

On blackened walls, from which depend 
The spoils of many a chase, 

On horns, and hides, and antlers broad, 
That beams and rafters grace— 


On flesh of Buffalo and Bear— 
The hamp—t he sav’ry tongue— 

The ven’son haunch, and feathered gawe, 
That round the room are hung ;— 

The well-oiled rifles o’er the fire, 
Enwrapped in doe-skin case, 

And ‘neath a Pater Patria, 
With grave, majestic face, 


Within the chimney’s ample jaws, 
That near across one side, 
Insatiate with a forest’s spoil, 
Yawn deep, and high, and wide— 
There sits a shrunk and withered form, 
A doting, white-haired sire,— 
His palsied frame rejoicing in 
The warm and genial fire. 


Across his knees a rifle rests, 
‘That, worn, and stained, and bent, 
And mark’d with many a seamy scar, 
And many a deep indent, 
He fondles, child-like, and the while, 
With trembling hands, counts o’er 
A row of notches on the stock, 
That number just three-score, 


Three-score, in full, the notches count ; 
Again he runs them o'er, 

Again he shakes his snowy head, 
And murmurs—“ There were more.” 


Now, pausing at the stranger's voice, 
He lifts his dim, blear eyes, 

The words unmeaning strike his ear, 
He turns away, and sighs,— 


“ The Chippewah and Mingo fierce, 
The proud and bold Shennoah, 

The Rundak, and the Ottawah,— 
I’m sure that there were more 

The woodsman marks the furtive glance, 
That by his gues* is cast— 

“ He’s very old,” he prompt replies, 
“His mind is failing fast. 


“A hundred winters’ snows and winds 
Have bleached bis hairs so white ; 

A handred summers’ lights and shades 
Have dimm'd his eagle sight; —__[years, 
Now bowed, and shrank with weight of 

There’s little to recall 
The ranger bold, the hunter keen, 
So lithe, and strong, and tall. 


“Ere Lexington’s far-echoing guns 
Had thrilled each patriot-heart, 

And heralded the glorious war 
In which he bore his part, 

Against our Freuch and Indian foes 
He'd won a right good name ; 

And thronghont all the border woods 
That rifle shared his fame. 


“ Those notches, marked upon the stock, 
A fearful story tell 

Of scores of ruthless savage fiends 
Who ’fore its flashes fell; 

Its sure and fatal bullets were 
With death's own signet sealed, 

And oft that tomahawk and knife 

(Have lighted up in foremost strife) 
The darkest battle-field. 


“« But now adown his stirring life's 
Prolonged, eventful track. 
Forgetting all his latter deeds, 
His mem’ry travels back ; 
And as, when rivulet we trace, 
By springs pellucid fed, 
More pure and bright the waters flow, 
When near the fountain-head— 
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“So, as his mind thus backward glides, 
Along life’s flowing streams, 

The scenes of youth, most bright and clear, 
Float through his waking dreams— 

Ohio's dark and bloody fork! 
Otsego’s hill-crowned shore, 

The Ca-na-wa-ga’s broad, pure stream, 
The vale of Shenandoah.” 


While thus the hardy woodsman spake, 
His wife and dhughters fair, 

The social, hearty evening meal, 
With bustling haste prepare ; 

And new from embers glowing red, 
The sav’ry steam ascends, 

That to the toil-worn appetite 
A keener vigor lends. 


Now deftly is the groaning board 
With food profusely spread, 

The haunch, the hump, the fat bear’s steak, 
The smoking hot maize bread; 

And soon by all around the board 
Is felt the satiate glow,— 

They raise thei heads, the tide of talk 
Resumes its cheerful flow. 


The question free, the frank reply, 
The scenes of western life, 

The lucky shot, the desperate race, 

The daring leap, the adventurous chase, 
And tales of blood, of strife. 

The stranger, too, has tales to tell 
Of far off eastern lands, 

To which the good wife’s heart is linked 
By mem’ry’s golden bands. 


Tis where "Gahela pours his flvod, 
To some demand he cries 

Sut instantly his words are checked, 
He turns with vague surprise ; 

For, lightly bounding to his feet, 
That poor old dot ard springs, 

And crashing on the stony hearth, 


His rifle rudely rings. 


The barrel of the battered piece 
One hand now steady clasps, 
The other, firm and nervously 
The stranger’s shoulder grasps ;— 
“ Monongahela! dost thou say ? 
Monongahela’s flood ! 
Ob! tell me, if it blushes still, 
If still its stream runs blood !” 


Ab, no!ah, no! I quite forget,— 
"Tis seventy years, aud more, 

Since by these eyes was seen that sight, 
That sight so sad and sore ; 

Aud yet, it seems as 'twere to-day, 
So fiercely on my brain 

The visiou’s rush of that sad hour, 
That wild and gory plain. 
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“ T see the prond and gaudy ranks, 
’Gahela Hotaling bright ; 

I see the march, the fi; cht, the foe, 
And ah! that shameful flight ;” 

The old man on his rifle leans, 
His voice comes loud and clear, 

“ List, list,” he cries, “ while | recount 
That tale of blood and fear.” 


“ Ho! news, great news! P.ovincials bold 
Ho! sound the fife and drums, 
To guard us from the savage foe, 
The gallant Braddock comes! 
Ho! news, great news, Provincials bold! 
Across the ocean wave, 3 
Two regiments the king has sent, 
Our hearths and homes to save! 


“Hurrah! Previncials, shout harrah ! 
Raise high the bonfire light ; 

Two regiments of royal troops, 
To teach us how to fight! 

Denwiddie, Sherley and old Sharp 
Have planned the whole ¢ campaign— 
Hurrah! hurrali! we'll strain our throats 

For captured Fort Duquesne ! 


“ Of full five hundred royal troops 
Sir Halket rides the head ; 
Another corps of equal strength 
By bold Dunbar is led ; 
Meanwhile in garrisons and camps, 
And through the country round, 
Another full tive hundred troops, 
tight royal troops are found. 


‘‘ Peyrouny’s rangers swell the train 
With Poulson’s rifle c Orps ; 
While from the North young gallant Gates 
Brings up searce quite a score— 
A few poor, plain, Provincial troops, 
All useless in the fight, 
But privileged to look upon 
This show of British mi; ght. 


“ And now abroad, its flaunting folds 
Each banner proudly flings, 

With new and unaccustomed sounds 
The western forest rings ; 

The pomp of trumpet, fife and drum, 
The tramp,—tlie clash of steel— 

The lumbering artillery—~ 
The cason’s groaning wheel— 


‘ The deeply-laden baggage wains— 
A long, far-stretching train, 

That slowly winds its untracked way 
o hroug h forest, swamp, and pl 1in— 
Vith she bats. and songs, and noi sy cheers, 
And loud-re sounding blows, 

Which fiercely on bis straining y team 
Each driver free bestows. 
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“ The sturdy giants of the wood, 
In vernal foliage crowned, 

As if amazed, in wond’ring tones 
Repeat each riovel sound ; 

While listening to the careless din, 
The wary Indian scout, 

By ear alone, unheard, unseen, 
Marks well our devious route. 


“ At length, with weary months of toil, 
Our destined post we near, 

The van with Braddock pushes on— 
Dunbar brings up the rear ; 

At head of twice six hundred men, 
Sparks, Gage, and Halket ride, 

Where joins with Yougheogany 
Monoungabela’s tide. 


“There turning from the rugged hills 
That skirt the northern banks, 
Across Monongahela’s ford 
They lead the glit’ring ranks, 
And wheel along the level shore, 
Where opes a lengthened glade, 
Upon the suan-lit river’s brink, 
And ‘neath the forest’s shade. 


“ Oh, ne’er was seen more gallant sight, 
As burst the orb of day 

On that long line of stately troops 
In all their prond array ;* 


The polished casques—the waving plumes, 


The muskets burnished bright, 
Far flashing through the open wood 
The level beams of light. 


“ Bnt who is this upon our track, 
Who, here with howing rein, 

Comes spurring with impatient speed, 
Our column’s front to gain 7 

Tho’ fever’s rage has paled his cheek, 
And sunk his flashing eye, 

His sta] wart form still towers in pride— 
His mien is firm and high. 


“ On him the proud Provincials all 
Turn looks of pleased surprise, 

And greet him to the field once more 
With smiles and beaming eyes— 

And well they may, for well they know 
Virginia’s gallant son— 

The peerless horseman, soldier-chief, 
The youthful Washington. 


“ And now again we cross the stream, 
The northern bank regain, 

And rising from the river’s bed 
Ascend the open plain ; 
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That smiling plain, so quiet small, 
With woods environed round, 

And over at its farthest verge 
With gentle hillocks crowned. 


‘“« Embosomed in the forest dark, 
And clothed iu richest green, 

It softly woos the bright sunbeams, 
And glows in summer sheen ; 

A dimple in wild Natare’s cheek 
That softens features ride, 

And lightens up with joyant smile 
The forest's solitude. 


“ From all around, stream, wood or plaia, 
Arise no sonnds of life, 
Save notes of one ill-omened bird, 
Who, prescient of the strife, 
Surveys our noisy, gallant show— 
Surveys our still and ambushed foe, 
From perch far over bead, 
And loudly calls his sable kin 
To banquet on the dead. 


“ Once more in vain ’tis strongly urged, 
That some Provincial corps 

Of scouts, trained up to Indian wiles, 
The woods around explore ; 

But Braddock no advice will hear, 
No ambush does he dreind— 

‘Who'll dare confront a British force 
While he is at its head ?’ 


“ With ranks compact, our stately troops 
Tramp o’er the grass-grown plain ; 

Hurrah ! we'll arch for three short leagues, 
And rest in doomed Duquesne ; 

With ranks compact, and steady steps, 
Hearts beating high with hope, 

Our gleaming columus’ foremost files 
Ascend the geutle slope. 


“Crash! crash! from out the very ground, 
Up which our front ranks wheel, 
Shoots forth a sheet of livid flame— 
They falter, stagger, reel. 
In frout, on flank, the furious blast 
Pours forth from deep ravine, 
Where, covered by the tall rank grass, 
No mortal fue is seen. 


‘“« As when, unheralded by sign, 
The thunder-storm awakes 

The slamb’ring wood, and far and wide 
The deep, stern silence breaks,— 

As when no cloud foreshades the bolt, 
But ‘mid its startling crash, 

Upon the leaves the big drops fall 
With deep and sullen plash— 


* Washington, in one of his letters, says that he never saw a more gallant military show than 
was presented by these troops when he joined them, after first crossing the Monongahela. 


SS 
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“ So breaks that wild and deadly storm, 
So roars that deadly blast, 

So sullen on defenceless breasts 
The leaden d-ups fall fast. 

A moments pause! Again it comes 
Iu one continuons shower, 

And from each tree, and bush, and tuft 
The murky flashes lower. 


“ A thousand rifles flashing fast, 
Dispatch with salphu’rous breath, 

From ‘neath the covers, dark and dense, 
Their messengers of death ; 

A thonsand rifles flashing fast, 
The angry echoes wake, 

And joined with shouts, and oaths, and yells, 
Wild, hellish music make. 


“ Rash Gage’s corps, which forms our van, 
Dismayed, with looks aghast, 

Rush back, and our advancing ranks 
In deep disorder cast. 

The panic spreads—confased, deranged, 
And paralyzed with fear, 

No orders will the dastards mind, 
No leaders will they hear. 


“*To cover! take to cover, men!’ 
Peyrouny fiercely shouts 
‘Beneath the wood, cree pe on thei sir flank, 
My brave and vet’ran scouts! 
‘To cover! take to cover, men 
Bold Poulson’s voice replies— 
‘Stir not, stir not, stand fast and firm ! 
pesotted Braddock cries : 


” 


‘ Deploy, deploy, wheel into line, 
Advance the serried rank ; 

From covert foe ’t shall never be said 
A British soldier shrank !’ 

Bold, but besotted Braddock, hold ! 
Alas! he litde knows 

What cowards he to battle leads, 
What ’vantage has his foes. 


“ Amid the fierce, death-dealing storm, 
Athwart the field he flies, 

And vainly his poor, quailing troops 
To form and rally tries; 

While Morris, Orme, and Washington, 
His ais, with orders ride ; : 

The bloody rowels s triking deep 
The pe auting courser’s side. 


“One gal'ant charge!’ Sir Halket cries, 
‘Hurrah! who follows me ? 

Before one firm, determined charge, 
The skulking foe will flee.’ 

And at the word, unto a map, 
The fearless leaders spring, 

And round their heads invitingly 
Their flashing sabres swing. 
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“Five times those daring, dauntless men 
Rush on that line of fire—, 

Five times before its hissing flames 
With thinned ranks retire ; 

And every time with gesture, voice, 
Entreaties, hoarse commands, 

They strive to lead up to the charge 
Their panic-stricken bands. 


“Tn vain no cheers will urge them on, 
No words their ranks restore, 
But mid their own brave officers 
Their aimless volleys pour— 
And as around their fellows fall, 
Those trained and showy troops 
Rush to and fro across the field 
In wild, tumultuous groups. 


‘«* Now curses on the dastard fools !’ 
Peyrouny fiercely cries— 

A rifle bullet throus gh his heart, 
He staggers, falls, and dies. 

Five horses under him shot down, 
A British ball, (’tis said,) 

Bold Braddock wounded, lays alow, 
With Shirley, Halket, dead. 


“ Morris, and Orme, and Gage are down 
With Sparks and brave St. Clair, 
And Burton, too, with many more 
The same hard fate doth share; 
As fiercest on the tallest trees 
Is poured the lightning’s wrath, 
So fiercest by the plume-marked brave 
Is felt the death-storm’s scath— 


“ Till not a mounted chief remaine, 
Save one—that only one, 

Who coolly rides midst smoke and flame, 
The gallant Washington. 

Alone, of all that field, he rides, 
Majestic, calm, serene— 

The noblest target that the foe 
In battle e’er has seen. 


“ Alone, of all that field, he rides, 
A mark for every eye, 

Round which the spiteful bullets hiss 
Like adders, in the sky ; 

And as from point to point he moves 
Unharmed, demoniac cries 

From wond’ring and infuriate foes 
With tenfold fury rise. 


“ Twice ‘neath him have his steeds gone 
down 
Before that leaden sleet,— 
No lack of empty saddles there, 
He instant vaults to seat ; 
And scatbless, freely dashes through 
F he thickest of the strife— 
Till e’en the savages respect 
His Heayen-protected life 
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“Six times a chief his rifle points 
Against his manly breast, 

With careful and deliberate sight, 
And firm and steady rest ; 

Six times at that same noble mark ' 
His Braves aim fair and nigh— 

Six times the hissing volleys pass 
The hero harmless by. 


“* Desist! desist!’ the chieftain cries ; 
‘I see the Spirit’s arm 

Outstretched, that lofty form to save 
And shield from ev'ry harm. 

For some high duty he’s reserved, 
Some purpose to fulfil, 

And wrong and vain ‘twill be to strive 
God's chosen one to kill!’ 


“+ Extend your lines, Virginians, 
Stretch out on left and right; 
Oar daty and our honor ’ tis 
To shield these cowards’ flight.’ 
Encouraged by his cheerful voice, 
We stoutly stand at bay, 
And as the fiends from cover leap, 
Oar rifles steady play. 


as Retreating slowly, face to foe, 
The river's brink we gain, 

Bat sorely pressed—of all our corps 
Scarce thirty men remain. 

Ah! what a scene of pain and death, 
Defeat, disgrace, distress, 

As to the calm, bright river's bed 
The frantic soldiers press. 


“ With pallid cheeks, in fearfui haste, 
They dash adown the banks, 

Where three short hours before upsprang 
Their proud and glitt’ring ranks. 

Their dripping wounds, entinting wide 
As o’er the ford they rush, 

Upon the shamed indignant tide 
A deep and gory blash. 


“ And as we cross, what hellish sounds 
Rise from that fata! plain, 

And swell o’er stream and echoing woods 
A wild demoniae strain. . 

Yells, shonts and shrieks, of man and steed 
Wrung forth in pain and fright, 

And ruthless deeds of sav age rage 
’Pall heaving soul and sight. 


“ Like tigers springing from their lairs 
The red-skius throng the pl: in, 
Where, weltering together, lie 
The wouuded Oe the slain. 
Like tigers toa feast of blood 
They rash upon their prey, 
And tear from the unstiffened dead 
The reeking scalps away. 
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“Or worse, the wounded, low in pain, 
Yet still instinct with life, 
Feel circling round their death-damp brows 
The keen aud searing knife. 
And, as inagony they writhe, 
Bese@ch with failing breath, 
In vain, the yelling fiends to grant 
The last poor boon of death. 


“ But well for us, the scalps and spoils 
The savages detain, 

Or not a man had lived to see 
Home, wife or child again. 

No, not a man bold Dunbar’s camp 
Had reached, the tale to tell— 

How, on that fatal, bloody field 
Six hundred soldiers fell — 

How British ignorance and pride 
Heaped in inglorious grave, 

By dark Monongahela’s banks 
The coward and the brave.” 


“ Ah! stranger, many a fight I've seen, 
Full many a bloody fray, 

sut ever stern hath mem’ry held 
The sights I saw that day. 

I’ve seen them in the forest wild 
Beneath the green-wood tree, 

And where the prairie rolls its waves— 
A boundless, grassy sea. 


“In field, and camp, and festive hall, 
The long, adventurous chase, 
Or. tracking like a blood-hound fierce, 
The prowling red man’s trace. [blood— 
They’ve steeled my heart, and fired my 
Qaickened my pulse’ s beat— 
Have aimed the ball, and edged the knife— 
Have nerved my arm in hours of strife, 
And winged my agile feet. 


“ But ah! the thirst of vengeance o’er, 
Fierce passions quiet sleep, 

And much, I fear, my greedy lips 
Have quatted the cup too deep. 

Too dee sp! ah! yes, the ve ngeful dr: ught 
Too deeply | have drained, 

And all too de sep this aged hand 
With red man’s blood is stained.” 


The old man stops! his strex igth is spent, 
The flash deserts bis eye ; 

Trembling, he slow resumes his seat, 
And heaves a gentle sigh, 

And matters to himself again, 
And shakes his snowy head, 

As slowly he couuts o'er and o’er 
The Tally of the Dead! 
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THE RATIONALE OF CRIME.* 


Tuts is a work that we have for some time been acquainted with, and 
which we are glad to see re-published under such auspices, though we by no 
means concur in all its conclusions. It is a theory of crime, and its treat- 
ment, founded upon the doctrines of phrenol»gy, presented with admirable 
clearness, and great force of logic, by the accomplished author, Mr. Samp- 
son. The notes, added by Mrs. Farnham, impart a greater value to the 
book, and _ will be read with interest by all who concern themselves with 
the subject of crime. 

We say that we do not concur in all the conclusions of it, because we 
have not yet that vivid trust in the deductions of phrenological science, 
which inspires the faith of either the author or the editor, That there is 
truth in the general principles of this new science of mind, and a great deal 
of important truth, no one who has studied it impartially will deny. Too 
large an accumulation of facts has been gathered by the indefatigable re- 
searches of its disciples, to allow a philosophic mind to treat its inductions 
with contempt. Indeed, we may say that the day for deriding and sneer- 
ing at it is past; and the work of the thinker or investigator now is, not to 
utter flippant sarcasms and pointless jokes about “ bumps” and “ craniolo- 
gy,” but to consider how far the large array of well authenticated observa- 
tions which have been collected, has been properly digested into a cohe- 
rent system, and to what extent error may or may not have been mingled 
with truth in the generalization. 

No physiologist will dispute that the brain is the organ of the mind, and 
no one who believes his own eyes, or his own instincts, will maintain that 
different mental functions are not appropriated te different parts of this or- 
gan. We have a consciousness almost as clear as that of our own exis- 
tence, that we do not think with the back side of the head; and therefore, 
we infer that the minute divisions mapped out on the scull by the phrenologists, 
have some foundation in nature, and may be perfectly true to the distribu- 
tions of nature. Whether they are or not, is a legitimate subject for scien- 
tific inquiry. We do not propose to discuss the question; yet we will 
briefly observe, that the phrenological theory seems in accordance with the 
analogy of nature in many of her other arrangements. 

But what we wish to say of this book is, that whether its mental theories 
be right or wrong—whether there is more or less truth in the doctrines of 
phre nology—the method it proposes for the treatment of criminals, is in the 
main, accordant with the spirit of Christianity, and the noblest impulses of 
modern benevolence. Perhaps on no subject has there been a greater pro- 
gress nade by public opinion, in the course of the last half century, than in 
that of prison discipline and reform. This progress has been slow, but it 
has been sure and abiding. ‘The change it has effected amounts to a com- 
plete revolution—to a reversal almost of former practices and principles, 
and the solid establishment of opinions, not only new, but opposite to all 
previous thought. 

There was a time when persons who offended against any law of society, 
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no matter under what peculiar circumstances of temptation, or what may 
have been their earlier training, were generally regarded as outcasts, un- 
worthy of any care on the part of their fellow men, save so much as was ne- 
cessary to subject them to the severest punishment. They had been arres- 
ted, perhaps, on the most unfounded suspicions—tried hastily, and under a 
load of prejudices, and condemned, without regard to justice or mercy, to 
ignominious confinement. There was then no eye to pity, this side of Hea- 
ven ; no earthly hand stretched forth to succor or to saye. ‘Thrust remorse- 
lessly into dungeons to drag out a tortured existence, or companioned with 
the most vicious of their race, to Jearn new arts and habits of crime, the 
fate of the prisoner was inconceivably wretched. Christian benevolence, 
however, could not always sleep over such a melancholy condition of 
things; and accordingly, led on by that sect, which, in the day of its glory, 
was the first to move in every excellent enterprise—the Friends—-means 
were devised for improving the discipline of jails, and meliorating the state 
of their unhappy inhabitants. Simultaneously with this active sympathy, 
there sprung up more liberal views as to the nature and deservings of crime, 
and offenders, who had been spoken of only in the most bitter, harsh and 
malignant terms, were now looked upon as unfortunates quite as much as 
criminals. This more lenient view has extended its influence, until the re- 
sult has been in many minds—the position of the work before us—that all 
crime is to be regarded as insanity, or as a disease to be corrected, and not 
as a deep, moral iniquity, deserving, under all circumstances, the most hor- 
rible castigation. 

Now, we are prepared to show, on any suitable occasion, that this is the 
only light in which the perpetrators of crime should be looked upon by a 
wise and benevolent administration of justice. They are objects of sympa- 
thy and good will, and not of hatred and vengeance. The design of their 
punishment should be reformation, and not the infliction of pain, either for 
its own sake, or to accomplish ulterior purposes. Whether we consider 
the causes in which crime for the most part originates, and the consequent 
ill-desert of the offender, or whether we consider the efficacy of different 
modes of punishment, as well in restraining others, as amending the habits 
of the criminal, it can be made perfectly clear, that the jurisprudence which 
aims exclusively at reformation, is in every aspect the best 

We know by our daily observation of men, (independent of the light 
thrown, by the doctrine of cerebral organization, upon the causes of the 
fact,) that men possess, by nature, different propensities to crime. There 
are beings, who come into the world with such a defective ec onstitution, that 
it is morally certain, as society now is, they will commit some criminal 
offence or other. Some are deficient in those powers, which enable us to 
distinguish accurately between right and wrong ; others, while they possess 
these powers to a certain extent—perhaps to a large extent, are yet slaves 


to the grosser appe tites, which completely overpower their convictions of 


rectitude and justice ; while athird set, with large conscience naturally, 
and deficient animal propulsion, are, from infancy upward, beset by acl 
corrupting extern: il influences, that all the good in them is overlaid and 
obstructed by superinduced habits of vice. “On the other hand, there are 
persons, whose natural organization may not have been good, but whose 


position in society has subjec ted them to all the meliorating influe neces of 


high moral and re sligious instruction. Now, to say that offences committed 
by persons under these different circumstances, imply, in any sense, the 
same de gree of guilt; or that, in some instances, any guilt at all is incurred, 


is to fly in the face of common sense. 
Let us suppose the case, which frequently happens, of a child born 
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among the poorest of the poor; not only to an inheritance of poverty, but 
to that, also, of a diseased constitution of nature. The life of ignorance 
and depravity led by his parents, will produce its impression upon his own 
structure. His mental faculties are small; and from the ve ry moment of 
his birth badly directed. He receives no instruction, but what he gathers 
from the juvenile vulgarity of the streets. He is early initiated by his com- 
panions into petty acts of theft and disobedience. Occasionally, perhaps, 

he may hear from some wandering missionary of tracts, that he ought not 
to do this, and ought to do that; or, pe rhaps, never hears anything of the 
kind. If, in the course of years, he acquires a trade, it is acquired among 
debased and profane men, who lead him to the dr: um-shop and the brothel, 

where the same dread le sson of recklessness and wickedness is repeated. 

His bodily system, naturally weak, is still further enfeebled by the inevitable 
inroads of drink. The stomach is eaten away by the poison, and his brain 
consumed as.with fire. In this condition he loses his work ; the means for 
subsisting his family are gone; he can procure no help, not even by beg- 
gary; and in the depth of his distress he lays his hand on the property of 
his neighbor. Now, we ask in what light is society to regard such an of- 
fender? Can it say to him, even that he is criminal? Has it a right to 
inflict any vindictive retribution upon him % ? Might he not justly turn round 
to the judge who sentenced him, and say: “ It isthe community, your laws 
are meant to represent, which has brow; oht me here,—the community, which 
allowed my parents to exist in utter degradation and want ; in whose advan- 
tages I have never participated, whose statutes | could not read, who have 

made no provisions for my instruction and discipline, and who, whe n | was 
thrown out of work, extended to me no opportunities, except such as chance 
may have cast up, from time to time, abandoning me to temptation, disease, 
and death, for want of bread.” We know not what the judge could, in rea- 
son reply to this appeal. ‘The interests of SOc iety would compel him to 
impose some restraint upon the offender; yet, in the light of abstract j jus- 
tice, that society itself is, to a certain extent, a partaker in the offence. 

Mr. Sampson, in an instance of this kind, would pronounce the indi- 
vidual insane, and argue that he should be treated according to the regimen 
of the insane. His argument is, that any person who infringes the laws of 
the society to which he belongs, does not come up to the average civiliza- 
tion of that society, and is in so far forth in a state of mental disease. He 


says: 


“Tt will be admitted, that if a man could be found in whom all the qualities of 
mind and body were healthfully constituted and harmoniously developed, we 
should then behold a being whe would realize, humanly speaking, our ideas of 
perfection. ‘That all men fall far short of this standard, is a truth which religion and 
experience alike confirm; but some approach more nearly to it than others; and 
the question that we have to consider, in estimating the qualities of our fellow- 
men, is not, whether any one exists whose mind and body are thus perfectly sane, 
but, W hat is the relative degree of his divergence from the perfect type which 
we have supposed? The tendency to evil, which, more or less, is the character- 
istic of all men, indicatesin each the amount of this divergence from that harmonious 
balance of the mental powers, in which alone true soundness of mind can consist. 
False impressions, ungovernable desires, deficiencies of intellect or feeling—in 
short, all that makes up the sum of human errors—arise from an unbalanced 
action of the various facylties of the mind: and to the extent, therefore, that any 
one faculty is deficient in its comparative relation to the others in any individual, such 
is the extent of his departure from true soundness of mind, in regard to those 
objects to which that faculty may relate. For instance, we may suppose a man 
exerting his natural tendency to ‘the acquisition of property ; if this tendency does 
not exist in his mind to a greater degree than the sentiments of benev: lence and 
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conscientiousness, he will gratify it by the acquisition of property through means 
consistent with justice and humanity : but, if the tendency to acquire preponderates 
greatly over the moral tendencies which I have named, he will then gratify it by theft 
or falsehood, or by any means that may be open to him ; and this will arise from 
his deficiency in those portions of the brain which are the necessary instruments 
of the two higher feelings. Owing to this deficiency, he is unable to manifest, toa 
proper degree, these emotions, which are common to man; and the result is. that 
he cannot “perform the mental operations that are necessary to keep his acquisitive 
tendency within its legitimate bounds. Now, it would be as reasonable to expect a 
man to run fast with feeble legs, as to expect a man, in the case which | have 
supposed, to act with benevolence and justice. Just as reasonable, also, would it 
be to say, that the man who is deficient in those portions or qualities of the brain 
which are necessary to the manifestation of these feelings, possesses anything 
else than an unsound mind. 

“To the extent, then, that any one power of the mind assumes an irregularity 
of development, such is the extent of the departure from mental sanity, and the 
consequent tendency to a disobedience of the moral or physical law, over ‘which the 
defective faculty was intended to preside ; and, as there exists not an individual in 
whom a perfect balance of all the faculties can be found, so it has been well said, 
that, ‘If we speak with rigorous exactness, there is no human mind in its right 
state.’ 

“ Tt will probably be urged, that, as the perfect type, to which I have alluded, 
has no real existence, it is impossible to estimate, with any degree of exactness, 
the amount of departure of each individual from its bounds ; and that, as mankind 
are too apt to make their own notions of morals the standard by which they meas- 
ure the actions of others, this standard would vary, not only with individuals, but 
with entire nations, and that it is, therefore, totally inapplicable to any practical 
purpose. Now, although it cannot be maintained that there exists any human 
mind in a state of perfection, yet we may consider as perfect, for all social pur- 
poses, that mind which comes up to the average state of mental power character- 
izing the society of which it isa part. This average state of the social mind is 
precisely indicated by the laws and institations which society fra res, or permits to 
be framed, for its own governance ; and, hence it may very safely be taken as a 
rule, that every person is sane to the requisite extent for the performance of social 
duties, so Jong as he possesses the mental power and disposition to act in obedience 
to the laws. Although, therefore it may be asserted that, in the eye of Perfec- 
tion, there exists no human mind in its right state, yet so long as an individual in- 
fringes no general law or habit of society, he may be considered as coming up to 
the average point of civilization, and may, therefore, be regarded as perfectly 


sane.’ 


There is some force in this statement, yet we apprehend that the gene- 
rality of readers will not agree with Mr. Sampson. Great as is the effect 
of cerebral organization, and the influence of external circumstances, in 
producing irregularities of disposition in men, they do not operate mecha- 
nically, or with inevitable fore e; and difficult as it may be to determine the 

recise line where sanity ends and insanity begins, there is yet a broad 
field of action within which there can be no mistake. No doubt the drunk- 
ard, who has impaired his physical energies by a long course of self-de- 
basement, is to a certain degree insane, and if he continues his hi ibits, wil] run 
into a state of incurable mental derangement; but between his orivinal de- 
parture from sobriety and the poit of extreme and absolute delirium, there 
is a broad space—at no point of which can he be properly said to be insane. 
And the reason 1s, that the person had not yet lost the entire control of him- 
self, he could at any time have voluntarily changed Iffs course, as Washing- 
tonianism demonstrates, and so long as he had this voluntary control of 
himself, he was morally responsible, and not an insane person. But we 
will not discuss this question now, meaning to reserve it for a more regular and 
elaborate consideration. Our object in referring to the book, was to speak 
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of the efforts of Mrs. Farnham, by whom it has been republished, and 
her admirable and effective exertions in improving the female department of 
the prison at Sing-Sing. 

A great deal of censure, and even odium in some minds, has_ been 
heaped upon her by a certain sort of interested and prejudiced people, in 
consequence of her exertions. But she has* met them all with perfect 
equanimity, knowing that the results of her efforts, when made known, would 
more than defend her from every imputation, 

A friend of ours, a distinguished and philanthropic lady, who does not 
share in Mrs, Farnham’s philosophy of crime, bears this testimony to her 
practical success : 


** As you have asked me for some information respecting Mrs. Farnham’s ad- 
ministration and influence at Sing Sing, I will, in brief, give you such facts as 
have come to my knowledge. 1 was disposed to visit that prison at her sugges- 
tion at an early period of my acquaintance with her. She knew that | was no 
phrenologist or transcendentalist, but deeply impressed with the practical worth of 
the Christian doctrine. She had often heard me say that I believed that Christ’s 
teachings were all-sufficient for the seed-sowing of virtue, and the inculcation of 
renewing principles, where the moral nature had been perverted, or never devel- 
oped. She well knew that she could look to me for no other influence upon the 
minds of convicts than such as should be drawn from the gospel, or should lead 
them to it for edification. Soon after she had assumed her present function, I re- 
ceived a ‘etter from her containing the following passage : ‘ lt is my purpose, in 
the first place, to bring the wemen to a state of order and obedience. When that 
is accomplished, [ shall endeavor to learn the state of their minds, and their sever- 
al capabilities of improvement. Concerning the means of the latter, I shall look 
to you for some assistance.’ After this suggestion, [ took my earliest leisure to 
visit the prison, and make myself acquainted with its inmates. They were then 
seventy-two in number. Nine of them did not know a letter; about ten could read 
with tolerable intelligence, and of the fifty and more remaining, I doubt whether 
any could make continuous sense out of a book, good or bad, without help. 

“ The state, or some other bounty, supplies the women each with a bible and 
prayer-book, printed in small characters, which requires good eyes to read at all. 
There were seventy or eighty volumes, more or Jess, of a discarded library, ina 
state of neglect. Those books were examined; they were. for the most part, ex- 
ceedingly ill-printed, and of a most uninviting character. It is next to impossible 
to make people good or wise against their taste and liking. The difficulty, nay, the 
impossibility, of making poor, ignorant creatures like the convicts, read books like 
those provided for them, was eotirely obvious. Such of the books as seemed the 
most feasible for their use, whether religious or of a secular character, were re- 
tained. 

* With Mrs. Farnham’s entire concurrence, I set about enlarging their library. I 
did not trust my own judgment alone in this matter. Ladies, admirable for piety, 
liberality, and literary taste, assisted me, giving me counsel, books and money, 
to aid my enterprise. The more elementary of these books came from the Sun- 
day School Union. Some were works of innocent entertainment, as Sargent’s 
Temperance Tales, Hannah More's Domestic Tales, Miss Edgeworth's Popular 
Tales, Mrs. Sherwood's Works, and some little books of history, geography, and 
travels. Some of the convicts seemed to enjoy poetry, and collections designed 
especially for instruction, were furnished to them. Great pains were taken to 
teach them to read and write, and the matron herself, and her assistants, read to 
them. 

“ This mode of instruction has been continued as much as the contracts for labor 
of the convicts will permit. I have never witnessed more earnest pains-taking, 
and more fervent gratitude, than are apparent among them. More than one has 
told me, ‘ we should never have known these things had we not come here.’ One 
said, * had I known what I now know, I should never have been here.’ 

“ These means of instruction, and more, also, were obtained by influence of the 
matron, and entirely carried into effect by her arrangements, her personal exer- 
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tions, and the excellent concurrence of the very benevolent and intelligent assis- 
tants she has employed during the three years of her administration. I feel my- 
self at entire liberty to say, that Mrs. Farnham believes that no course of treat- 
ment is so effectual to turn the wicked from the error of their way, as to give them 
new ideas of virtue, clear statements of their danger and their duties; in fine, to 
teach them, ‘line upon line, and precept upon precept,’ things pure, honest, lovely, 
and of good report, and to make them *‘ think on those things ;’ forming new habits of 
reasoning and reflection, and setting before them new and better motives of action 
than they have ever been informed of. 

‘* Mrs. Farnham’s government is rigid, but kind ; she endeavors to make pun- 
ishment an invariable consequence of all breaches of law and order. Lmpunity 
for all wilfulness, negligence of duty, insolence, or obstinacy, is unknown in her 
discipline. The outbreaks, which once were frequent among the female convicts, 
under other authority, now occur almost never. It has once happened in the last 
year, that a desperate woman, from the western part of the state, made seme at- 
tempt to resist her commands, and a very summary and instant punishment in a 
few minutes subdued every manifestation of combination or sympathy with the 
offender. I had an opportunity to observe the effect of this momentary defiance 
of lawful government upon the convicts generally ; it was no other than the deep- 
est grief and mortification that their friend and benefactress should be so disturbed. 
Impulsive, ignorant, fitful and unprincipled as they generally are, mere good in- 
tention in their governors is little available. High moral purpose, energy in ac- 
tions, uniform dignity of deportment, general consistency, and enlightened hu- 
manity, are indispensable in the efficient prison governor. 1 believe that all these 
points, in their entire combination, are united in Mrs. F. 

‘* Immediately after reading some of the unprincipled attacks upon her in the 
public prints, I spent a Sunday in the prison, and after reading the Scriptures to the 
convicts collectively, I visited the greater number in their cells. I found each ina 
sober, humble and grateful frame of mind. How much of this sobriety and doci- 
lity was genuine I do not pretend to affirm. Those who could not read the Bible 
and Prayer Book, which all possess, were desirous that I should read to them, or 
explain some passage they had heard read. A young friend, recently from the 
prison, informs me that at this very time many of the female convicts are deeply 
impressed with the evil of sin ; that they are seeking heavenly wisdom, asking gui- 
dance and counsel; are striving against bad passions and bad habits, and looking to 
divine aid and gospel light for direction and effectual repentance. This state of 
feeling is as grateful to Mrs. Farnham as it could be to any Christian, any philaa- 
thropist, any friend to the ignorant, and ‘them that are out of the way.’ 

“ Mrs. Farnham’s attention to the laws of animal life is particularly favorable to 
the health of the prisoners, and much calculated to warn them against those 
excesses and mistaken indulgences, to which they may be tempted in their subse- 
quent state of freedom. If they are not better in all respects for her discipline, it 
must be that they are intrinsically incorrigible. Under the previous administration, 
all infants born in the prison died a few months after birth. This mortality so 
shocked one of the humane inspectors, that he determined the children should in 
future be immediately removed from maternal care, as a measure of humanity. 
Mrs. Farnham instantly detected the reason of this fatality—a total disregard of 
ventilation in the hospital, and negligence of the aliment of nurses, produced it. 
These abuses being removed, four children, born and nurtured within the prison 
walls, are now living, at different ages, in health and vigor. 

That Mrs. Farnham should, in the least measure, endeavor to corrupt the un- 
fortunate subjects of her care, is the most unlikely thing in the world. No per- 
son entertains a deeper sense of moral evil than she—none feels more compassion 
for its victims. A professing Christian herself—thongh we do not hold that profes- 
sion makes principle, or that principle needs profession, to give it efficacy—she 
knows that the gospel] is a sure guide, and that the carnal mind, the avimal na- 
ture. needs its correctives to subdue the propensities to the law of the spirit—to 
God's law, revealed both in his Providence, and in his Word. I feel clearly con- 
vinced, thet she would a thousand times rather quit her vocation for ever, than 
turn it to confirmation of sin, or inculcation of iniquity. I know that her love of 
mankind, her anxious concern for the welfare of society, must ever dispose her to 
use all her influence for the improvement of those who have sinned, or may, 
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through negligence or evil communication, continue to disturb society. I believe 
she is engaged by the most upright and generous motives to do good to the con- 
victs, and thus to benefit general society ; and I have no doubt that she will be emi- 
nently successful in both, notwithstanding all misrepresentations of her measures 


and her character.”’ 


Thus, — ‘r through her philosophy, or in spite of her philosophy, Mrs. 
Farnham, by her indefatigable zeal, and eminent firmness and integrity of 
character, has succeeded in producing a thorough reform in the prison under 
her management, and is still achieving very grand and noble triumphs.— 
The friends of the old me ‘thods, therefore, may carp’as much as they please, 
at her phrenological experiments; but while she can exhibit practices like 
these to the Christian world, she will be sustained by its enlightened 
opinion. Her career is a fine commentary upon what we alleged at the 
outset, that as to the humane treatment of offe ‘nders, for she regards them 
rather as unfortunates than as criminals, and makes reform and not retribution 
the end of punishment. It is in accordance with the Divine principle which 
teaches us to “ overcome evil with good.” We rejoice, truly, that the world 
is beginning to see the efficacy of this truth in many other respects. It is, 
indeed, a glorious privilege to live in an age when the spirit of genuine 
Christiafliity is penetrating deeper and deeper into the heart of society, 
and when goodness is supplanting more and more, in all the relations of 
life, the ancient faith in severity and force. 


POEMS FOR THE PEOPLE.—No. 1. 


SONG. 


Some thrive by luck, some live br wit, Mv blood with indignation burns 

. ( To see rich rogues respected, O ! 

While honest worth, in want of cash, 
Is by the world neglected, O! 


Some groan in lean starvation, O! 
Some men are good, some desperate knaves, 
Noue free from all temptation, O ! 


Some hold their fellows in contempt, This is a wrong we ne'er may right, 
Lose not a meal in trying, O! 

Wealth will impose an honest want, 
Toil! what's the use of sighing, O! 


Unless of high connection, O! 
But man’s a man in every clime, 
Despite grade or complexion, O! 


Whether he be a eottar, poor, The poor must eat, and cannot wait, 
The rich are well provided, O! 


Or whether a millionaire, O! 
But why should wealth and labor be 


It is not wealth adorns the heart, 


But virtue indwelling there, O! By such a gulph divided, O! 
There’s not a wretch, how low or vile, What is ordaiued will come in time— 

Whom beggars shun and contemn, O! When? ah, who so wise as tell, O! 
But sounds a note in Nature's chord Then thrifty hands and honest hearts 

To swell its mighty anthem, O! _ From riches shall bear the bell, O! 
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AMERICAN WORKS OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE.” 


‘Ut Pictura Poesis erit ; similisque Poesi 
Sit Pictura; refert par e#mula queque sororem 
Alternantque vices et nomina; muta poesis 
Dicitur hac, pictura loquens solet illa vocari. 
Quod fuit anditu gratum cecinere poets 
Quod pulchrum aspectu Pictores pingere curant : 
Queque Poetarum numeris indigna fuere, 
Non eadem Pictoruam operum stadiumq ; merentur.”’ 


A raste for the more elevated productions of painting and sculpture 
is rapidly increasing amongst us, and day after day brings new evidence 
of artistic genius, that will eventually raise this country to a level in this 
respect with any of the nations of Europe. When it is considered that 
the attainment of excellence in these pursuits is peculiarly the work of 
time—that a profound knowledge of the happiest efforts of past epochs is 
most essential to brilliant success, it will be perceived that this is no faint 

raise. Our local position, however advantageous in other regamdls, is not 

avorable to our progress in the fine arts. Withheld by the broad Atlantic 
from the frequent contemplation enjoyed by Europeans of those chefs 
d’euvre which have obtained the suffrages of mankind, and been esta- 
blished by the voice of ages, we have had to contend with almost insu- 
perable difficulties. But thanks to national enterprise and perseverance, 
the first steps have all been taken. Institutions and galleries for the 
encouragement of art, have been founded in different parts of the coun- 
try; American painters travel more frequently to Italy and France, and, 
we trust the day i is not far distant, when we shall have imbibed as a peo- 
ple that true spirit, which is most likely to direct the artist to a just stan- 
dard of excellence. We should neglect no means of enabling the mass 
to form accurate notions of artistic beauty. In England, with all her 
means and appliances, the people are sadly deficient, to the great preju- 
dice of genuine works of genius, and they have yet mucli to learn ere 
they reject those gaudy and meretricious efforts, (which now pander to a 
vitiated taste,) for those unpretending and meritorious productions that 
are fully appreciated only by a judicious minority. It would be folly, 
therefore, to deny, that our judgment in works of art is yet unformed, 
vague, and, in most instances, erroneous. There are many persons of 
highly cultivated taste in this country, who find, in the noblest efforts of 
the chisel and pencil, the congenial embodyment of their own refined and 
glowing conceptions; but this is not sufficient for the interests of painting 
and sculpture. The fame and fate of artists depend even still more upon 
the verdict of the people at large; and until true ideas of art are more 
generally diffused, and the demand becomes greater for works of a high 
order, it cannot be expected that men of genius will devote the utmost 
powers of their minds to produce fine compositions. These considera- 
tions induce us to offer some few additional remarks upon the subject of 
painting and sculpture, in the hope that they may render the reader more 
familiar with those principles, which being impressed upon the mind, 
enable it to arrive at a fair estimate of the value of those works which 
seem most worthy of examination. The opinions we advance are per- 
haps not remarkable for novelty, but they cannot be too often recalled to 


* Vanderlyn’s Landing of Columbus—Exhibition of the Art Union, &c. &c. 
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memory, nor tov widely circulated. The first question asked by those 
who seek information on the subject is, what is true art? The response 
immediately arises, thatit is a faithful imitation of nature. Such undoubt- 
edly is the fact. But when we reflect that nature assumes a thousand 
varied forms, and that each painter and sculptor views her through the 
peculiar medium of his own mind, it will be acknowledged that there is 
great room for discussion, The habits, tastes, and observances of nations, 
too, are so different, that what one man laudsto the very echo, another 
may deery as barbarous and unnatural. To place art in a clear light be- 
fore the world—to dispel illusions, and thereby give genius fair play, is 
one of the most important services that can be rendered the cause of 
civilization. This glorious task has been but partially accomplished, 
whether in France, England, or, we might venture to say, in modern 
Italy ; but many have labored for its fulfilment, and all that we desire is, to 
afford our humble aid to sustain those principles and modes of thought 
which are most approved in the teaching and practice of the great masters, 
In all the varied phases of nature she possesses great beauty, but 
her productions, like those of art, are distinctly classified. Thus the 
genius of every painter, however peculiar, has its own field of perform- 
ance, and thus have arisen the different schools into which the art, more 
particularly of painting, is divided. Whatever is good in its distinctive 
class of art, however low the subject, is worthy of respect, for in each 
of her realms nature, as we have said, is still beautiful. Thus, Teniers 
and Gerard Dow will live probably for an equal time with Raphael in 
the recollection of men, though how different their works, school, and 
reputation. It would be foreign to our purpose here to give a minute 
account of the various schools, and we will enter simply into a short dis- 
sertation on those principles on which some of the more elevated are 
based. In doing so we shall probably give the reader some insight that he 
has not hitherto obtained, into what we may justly term the poetry of art. 
The diversified figures, groupings, and scenery of nature, are only 
comparatively beautiful or defective. There are » but few objec ‘ts in her 
wide domain that reach the degree of sacteitlies which the refined and 
glowing imagination of genius is empowered to conceive. A knowledge 
of this fact has given rise to schools peculiarly eclectic, and these, reject- 
ing the deformities which, as many of the great writers on art have admit- 
ted, exist in most of her productions, have established certain standards of 
beauty to which it should be our constant endeavor to attain. The works 
produce -d by these very academies of art are, paradoxical as it may seem, 
the must natural. However beautiful individual objects may appear in 
nature, we rarely find in them that reunion of perfections which astonish 
us for instance in the Grecian statues. Every beauty that is possible for 
the painter to depict is certainly discov erable in nature, but scattered, as 
if by accident; and, even in her happiest efforts, there is almost invariably 
some slight deficiency, which is but too apt to dissipate all belief in her 
supremacy. The attempt to produce perfection by a close imitation of 
individual objects in nature had so often failed, that the grand secret of 
the beau ideal was at length revealed, and 


——“ the sculptor from the rival forms 
Of loveliest ny mphs each faultless feature c hose, 
To mould the matchless marble.’ ae 


Nor was this system of selection pursued simply with regard to statuary. 
It extended also to landscape. Those peculiarities which are termed the 
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“accidents of nature,” and which are often but ill adapted to pictorial 
effect, were thrown aside, and those charming subjects chosen, in the 
delineation of which a Claude Lorraine and a Poussin have won imper- 
ishable reputation. We may appropriately sustain our opinion as to the 
utility of the ideal system of beauty, by extracting the following lines 
from a poem written by one of the most intellectual of historical 
painters ; 

———* Tho’ our casnal glance may sometimes meet 

With charms that strike the sonl and seem complete, 

Yet if those charms too closely we defiue, 

Content to copy nature line for line, 

Oar end is lost. Not sach the master’s care, 

Curious he culls the perfect from the fair; 

Judge of his art, through beauty’s realm he flies, 

Selects, combines, improves, diversifies ; 

With nimble steps pursues the fleeting throng, 

And clasps each Venus as she glides along.” 


We have styled the ideal system the poetry of art, for by this means 
alone are we enabled to depict upon the inanimate canvass those varied 
beauties of sentiment, scenery, aud character,-the reflection of which 
exercises the most elevating influence upon our minds. What is poetry 
but the chaste and huppy presentment of the more refined, the nobler, 
and the more ardent tastes, feelings, and passions of our nature? Paint- 
ing is all this; for when imbued with the true spirit of ideality, it can 
describe in the noblest outlines and most glowing colors, the gallant lover, 
the beauteous mistress, and the glorious Victories or signal downfall of 
the hero. It will carry us alike into the simple cottage and the gorgeous 
palace, and place before our eyes, in vivid contrast, the rich and the poor, 
the great and the lowly, giving to all, under whatever circumstances, full 
and adequate expression. 

It enables us to rove through landscapes as glowing and delightful as 
fancy can picture, even in a dream. But if we would soar still higher, 
it will bring us into momentary association with the gods, and realise 
the highest and most brilliant flights of poetic imagination. Who then 
can deny that poetry and painting are born of the same spirit—that there 
is any difference, except, indeed, in their modes of expression ? 

If the poet have a lofty and glorious mission, is not that of the painter 
worthy alsoof the noblest efforts to attain distinction? The influence of 
neither is circumscribed, and both can render great and important 
service, whether 


“To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


In the foregoing, we have given the very pith and essencé of the 
reflections which arose in our minds, from the examination of many 
native works which have been recently executed. We have been indu- 
ced to offer them in the present article for two or three very cogent reasons. 

One of these isa firm belief that the views we have expressed form no 
inappropriate introdaction to a consideration of any class of works ; and 
another, that the attention of the community ig more earnestly directed, 
than at any former period, to the subjects that we have se lected. As 
we shall come, by and bye, to regard the less elevated and poetic, though 
certainly meritorious class of works, we trust that we shall be enable xd, 
bya description of them, to sustain our assertion, that in all the legitimate 
and various ramifications of art, however lowly and unpretending they 
may be deemed, there is still to be found the pervading influence of 
poetic thought and genius. Poetry, like nature and art, assumes number- 
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less shapes, giving us many gradations of beauty, and may be expressed 
in the familiar pictures of a Sir David Wilkie, or Edwin Landseer, as 
in those of a Michael Angelo, though in the former it cannot soar so bigh 
nor rest so long upon the wing. but let us now glance at some produc- 
tions of an elevated order. 

In Mr. Brown’s Statues we recognise much of the true spirit of 
the “‘antique,’’—much genius and knowledge. His Adonis, musing 
on the pleasures of the chase, is a noble work, that betrays a fine 
appre ciation of ideal and poetic beauty, and would of itself place 
him in a bigh rank amongst American sculptors. The contemplative 
position of this figure, and the expression of the countenance, give 
an admirable idea of the moment chosen by the artist. Those 
who have seen the most celebrated statues of Venus, will find no dis- 
appvintment in the contemplation of this beautiful represe sntation of her 
especial favorite. The sculpture of Ruth receiving the Salutation of Boaz, 
also exhibits great artistic power, thoughthe subject be not of so elevated 
anature. This work is exceedingly “graceful and natural, There she 
stands in simple, flowing and taste ful ‘drapery—her eyes cast modestly to- 
wards the ground, her right hand upon her bosom, and on her left arm 
a small bundle or sheaf, which she had just gathered. There we say 
she stands, almost rivetted to the spot by the words of Boaz; and well in- 
deed has the sculptor rendered manifest the emotions which ran through 
her sad heart, 


——$—$——_—_—_—_—_—_ _ “ when sick for home 
She stood in tears, amid the alien corn.’ 


The Rebecca of this artist is also a pleasing and graceful performance, 
though not completely finished. She is represented on her way to her 
mother’s house, after ne received the gifts of Abraham. 

The ‘ Boy and Dog,” or, to use a pithy phrase which describes the 
nature of this design, ie vince, mangia (who wins, eats) is full of life 
and character. Nothing can be finer than the position of both figures, 
whether independently or relatively considered. A child of some six or 
eight years old endeavours to pull ‘back a dog, by means of his collar, 
from a well filled bowl, which the former desires with equal avidity, 
The idea was a happy one, and is exceedingly well carried out. 

The only deficiencies which struck us were, in some few parts of the 
statue, a slight hardness of outline, a lack of muscular developement 
sufficient to describe the struggle going on between the two parties, and 
a trifling incorrectness inthe relative position of the lower part of the face. 
Taken altogether, however, it must be regarded as a work of a very 
high order, and will give pleasure to the admirers of nature and graceful 
simplic ity. 

The series of bas-reliefs, representing the seasons, evince great 
genius for composition, and a fine classic taste; but in point of execu- 
tion they are inferior to some of the statues we have mentioned. 

The ‘*‘ Wife of Ariadne,” a bust nearly the size of life, is exquisite, 
The features possess all the beauty of the ideal, with much of the 
individuality of nature; and the arrangement of the hair, in which are 
appropriately entwined some early vine leaves and grapes, renders 
the ensemble perfect. There are some other admirable works by Mr. 
Brown, needless to mention here; and we shall now offer a few addi- 
tional remarks, explanatory of our reasons for taking notice of the above 
statues, previous to commenting on those of other artists. In the first 
place, then, Mr. Brown has shaken off local prejudices, as all must do 
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who would rival or approach the old masters. He has aimed at univer- 
sality; and in one sense at least he has attained it, for there is no pe- 
culiarity of costume, natural developement, or subject, which can prevent 
these works from being understood by any people and at any epoch. 

We hail the production of models distinguished by this characteristic, 
as the strungest proof that can be given of an enlarged and truly liberal 
taste. The ‘second and third of the motives which have actuated us 
is, that these are the only native pieces of sculpture that have lately 
come under our observation; and that as the student begins his 
career by the study of classic works of this kind, the attention of con- 
noisseurs should be turned first to their contemplation. 

Vanderlyn’s picture of the Landing of Columbus next claims our 
notice; for, independent of the nature of the subject, it is eminently 
worthy of the place for which it was designed—we mean the capitol 
at W ashington. Representations of this “port do not admit of that 
great general beauty we have admired in the preceding works, and 
accordingly they have less affinity with the more lofty poetry of art. 
They are characterised necessarily by much of the individuality 
of portrait painting, though elevated by the wide scope they afford for 
delineation of passion, character, and historical circumstance. The 
costumes, tuo, are those of a particular epoch, and frequently both un- 
graceful and unnatural. But such productions are at least secondary 
in the scale of inteliectuality. The choice of subject has been exceed- 
ingly happy, as regards this picture. The able painter who selects 
such noble themes, almost identifies himself with the personages he 
represents—sharing in their dangers, their difficulties, and their glory. 
What can be more lasting in the memory of mun, than the discovery of 
the American continent—an event fraught with such numberless infla- 
ences upon the happiness and welfare of the world—which has opened 
to the impoverished and overpopulated countries of Europe, a thousand 
new avenues for enterprise, industry, and talent, and to the oppressed of 
all lands, a refuge and a home. 

A work of art, representing worthily an event of such magnitude as 
this, necessarily partakes of much of its interest and immortality. The 
picture of which we speak, is a highly creditable and masterly “produc- 
tion. Columbus and his officers have just landed, and form a well con- 
sidered group in the foreground, The face and figure of the admiral 
are full of expression, and beautifully drawn. 

His head is raised to heaven with a look of joy and gratitude at 
having at length found land; in his left hand he holds a banner, on 
which are painted the cognizance of Castile and Aragon, with the 
initials of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and in his right hand is a sword, 
pointed to the ground, This figure i is in every respect unexceptionable; 
but of the others i in the group, we cannot speak i in such favorable terms, 
two or three of them being rather defective in drawing, and in some 
places entirely devoid of contrast. The painter has certainly ubeyed 
the rules of art in the pre-eminence he has given the hero, both as re- 
gards position and coloring; and it was probably i in accordance with an 
opinion entertained by many uble writers, the late Mr. Haydon, for in- 
stance, “that the repetition of line the principal figure makes, i is the 
secret of all beautiful arrangement and quantities,” that there is so little 
variety of position. It is remarkable, however, that none of the other 
persons introduced, give one upward look of thankfulness. Behind 
this group are several more of the crew ariiving on the sands, which 
they examine with avidity, in the vain expectation of finding pieces of 
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gold. This conveys an idea of the spirit which has actuated hosts of 
adventurers in visiting our shores. To the right we have, apparently, 
the entrance to a thick forest, crowded with naked aborigines, and this 
suggests at once the di Giculties and dangers that would beset the par- 
ty were they to trust themselves, ignorant of the country, in its laby- 
rinths. ‘The various incidents which might naturally have been ex- 
pected to arise on the occasion are accurately portrayed; and, as the 
distant sun spreads its mellow light upon the different groups and sur- 
rounding ubjects, we have a pleasing effect of atmosphere, which gives 
a faithful impression of one of the most charming phases of our cli- 
mate. The coloring is warm and subdued, though it must be allowed, 
that it is neither so rich nor agreeable as that of many still more 
sombre historical pictures we have seen. There are evidences, also, 
throughout the work, of its being “laboured.” We have given but a 
hasty and imperfect sketch of this picture. Weare highly gratified 
with it altogether ; and as no effort of genius can be pronounced abso- 
lutely perfect, our readers will readily believe us when we state, that 
the few exceptions we have mentione 1d, do not very materially affect 
its general character. 

The annual distribution of the American Art Union, which took place 
during the past month, is so interesting an event to al] lovers of the fine 
arts in this country, that we should be remiss in our duty were we to 
pass unnoticed the many creditable and valuable works of which its ex- 
hibitton was composed. 

Nothing can be more repugnant to our feelings, than to treat with 
undeserved neglect any eflurt of the painter; and we therefore premise, 
that we shall be guided in our selection simply by the comparative 
facilities these pictures may afford for the illustration of those great 
principles which, in accordance with the spirit of our previous remarks, 
we should endeavour to sustain. 

We have long admired the works of Mr. Huntingdon. He seems to 
have studied in a good school; and though he has not reached the climax 
of grace and beauty, his style is certainly of an elevated order. 

Possessing more knowledge of the human figure than distinguishes 
most of our native artists, and a comprehensive grasp of mind, he is 
well qualified to paint historical, religious, and even allegorical subjects. 

The picture entitled ‘‘ Alms Giving,” .presents many of his best cha- 
racteristics. In this composition we have three figures, each admirable 
of its kind. Two mendicants, (an old man and probably his daughter) 
are seated together, apparently by the road-side, the one bowed down 
with age and hopeless desponde ucy, and the other looking up with an 
expression, half imploring and half grateful, at a female, simply and 
gracefully attired, who is in the act of giving her a piece of money. 

The features of this impersonation of charity are beautiful, but the 
effect is greatly enhanced by the sympathetic amiability of her counte- 
nance. The drapery is easy, natural, and in a word, wniversal, 
and the entire effect of colouring consistent, warm, and agree- 
able. The male figure, and some few of the accessories, remind 
us of Reynold’s Holy Family, in the National Gallery of England; 
but it must be understood, that these are the only points that seom 
any wise deficient in originality. What sombre,and yet sweet reflec- 
tions are suggested by pictures of this nature? We behold, on the 
one hand, the traces of poverty and suffering, which lead us to inquire 
into the probable early causes of such extreme misery, and on the 
other, evidences of beauty, grace, and benevolence, which carry us in 
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fancy to the fireside of virtue, innocence, and comparative affluence. 
What variety and yet what harmony ! Such productions as these, are at 
once as real and poetical as 


*\ garland of sweet flowers— some bright— 
Some sad; like-life, made up of smiles and tears.” 


The “ Lesson on the Immortality of the Soul,” by Mr. Luther Terry, 
is distinguished by many beauties of composition, and this is very high 
praise, for it wou'd naturally call into play some of the most inte Hee tual 
powers of the artist. A fine buy, about nine years of age, resting par- 
tially on the lap of a female, regards her with lively curiosity and sur- 
prise, whilst she looks down upon him with interest; her right hand 
pointing to heaven in explanation of one of the most ennobling truths 
of Christianity. We do not, however, admire as enthusiastic sally as 
some persons, either the outlines or coloring of this work. The subject 
would undoubtedly have admitted of the utmost ideal beauty of form, 
instead of which, we have simply one of its gradations. The figures 
seem to have been drawn almost entirely from living models, and al- 
though divested, in a great measure, of individuality, ‘do not approach 
as near perfection as we could have desired. ‘lhe coloring, too, is ra- 
ther defective, being neither sufficiently subdued nor pleasing. There is 
something, however, in the style of Mr. Terry, which reminds us of the 
works of the artist previously named, Their modes of thought, if we may 
judge from this picture, are very similar, and both give promise of great 
excellence. 

How varied and popular are the subjects afforded by the history of 
the Revolution of ’76! The painting by J. B. Stearns, of Ethan Allen 
demanding the surrender of Ticonderoga, is one that would be highly 
appreciated by any patriotic American. ‘The stern and bold counte- 
nance and figure of the soldier of liberty, as, with one hand raised to 
heaven, and the other grasping his sword, he announces his suthority to 
be Giom God and the Continental Congress, transcend all praise, whilst 
those of the British officer, who has just risen from bed, lose but little 
in comparison. The coloring is warm, sombre, and appropriate ; but 
two or three of the subordinate figures in the back ground are decidedly 
inferior, as regards drawing and position, 

The “ Old ‘Man’ 8 Leconans”! hy Mr. Durand, is pervaded by much of 
the poetry of landscape painting. What can be more truly poetical 
in this style of art, than the design of this pic ture? The evening sun 
is setting, and throws a mellow, subdued tint of gold over one of the 
most charming sceves that can be contemplated 1 in nature. In the fore- 
ground, rippling gently on its course, is a shallow stream, across which 
is thrown, as it were by accident, the trunk of an old tree. At one end 
of this same tree, sits an old man addressing a child, as he points 
to the weeds and flowers before him. Here are these two beings, the 
one just buddiug into life, the other ov the borders of ete rnity. They 
are all alone—no sound to disturb his reveries, but the simple prattle of 
that innocent child. To the right is an over-spreading tree, so admirably 
true to nature, as almost to complete the amount of deceptiveness which 
would lead us to fancy ourselves on the spot; and in the distance, brows- 
ing upon the hills, are some erratic cows, which the spectator must inva- 
riably regard as amongst the most natural objects in the composition. 

The domestic scene, entitled ‘* Winter Evening,” by Mr. T. H. Mat- 
teson, is remarkably well drawn. 

The figure in the corner, which intervenes between the spectator and the 
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fire-place, afforded an opportunity of which the artist dit not fail to avail 
himself, to produce an excellent effect of light and shade. The grouping of 
the children is good, but the coloring on the different faces seems rather too 
cold and white. W e do not exactly know how to account for it, but certain 
it is that this picture recalls to memory Burns’ poem of the Cotter’s Saturday 
Night. The same love, doubtless, of the simple charms and social enjoy- 
ments of humble life, actuated both painter and poet; but we miss the good 
housewife and the blooming and bashful maid, so vividly portrayed by the 
latter. LDictures of this kind belong to a school, of w hich Sir David Wilkie 
may be said to be the head and founder. There i is a wide field for the dis- 
play of genius in their treatment. ‘They approach nearly to those of the 
Dutch painters, but are somewhat more elevated; the chief object not heing 
mere mechanical finish, nor minute individual representation, but to embody 
the poetry of the aflectio ns, as seen in the cottage of the farmer and peasant. 
'l he admirers of epic and dramatic painting may look down with indifference, 
if not contempt, upon works of this order; yet the subjects are well worth 
the highest species of talent that can be devoted successfully to them. Gray, 
Goldsmith, and Burns, did not disdain them, and why should the limner? As 
we have said before, there is be: uty in every departne nt of art, and this has 
its peculiar merits of brilliant execution, and of sentime nt, and character, as 
appertaining to a class which may be found all the world over, though 
attired, it must be confessed, in divers national costumes. To the benevo- 
lent man of genius there can be no task mere congenial than to depict the 
varied phases of humble life, teaching a lesson and a moral to the favored 
ones of the earth. Wilkie, himself, nas invested the cottage of the peasant 
with a thousand charms of which it had not hitherto appeared susceptible, 
and much yet remains to accomplish. ‘The peneil which painted the * Blind 
Fiddler,” and the pen that wrote the following well remembered lines, were 
surely guided by the same poetic and philanthropic spirit: 


Let not ambition mock the ‘ir useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short aud simple annuals of the poor,” 


We have said much of the poetry of art, but were we to treat every subject 
which comes under that denomination, we should far transgress the limits 
of this article. ‘The choice of theme, is, however, so important to the char- 
acter of a picture which aspires to the beautiful, of whatever kind, that we 
shall make some remarks showing the necessity of giving it due considera- 
tion. As regards landscapes we speak more particularly. A locality should 
not only be interesting from historical association, or ce lebrated as the scene 
of some remarkable domestic event, or curious from antiquity, butshould be 
distinguished by beauties perfectly indepe endent of these causes for selection, 
in order to be worthy of the painter. We have an admirable illustration of 
our meaning in Mr. ‘Cole’s picture of the arch of Nero, which forms part of 
the aqueduct near Tivoli. What in the name of good taste is there of the 
beautiful in this arch, or in the landscape? We have never seen anything 
worse adapted to pictorial effect. Usually, in works of this description, we 
have at least some vestiges of arc hitectural be: iuty, but here there is nothing 
of the sort. A huge pile of unmeaning red bricks forms the chief object, 
which is varied, to be sure, by an old bridge, some distant hills, and in the 
foreground, an abund: ince of rich, green foliage. To make a pleasing picture 
from this would have required greater powers than even the best landscape 
painters possess, Most assure sdly Mr. Cole might, with at least one-half the 
labor and talent he has here evinced, have produced a work infinitely more 
agreeable. It is valuable, certainly, as an exact transcript of the spot, but no- 
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thing more, and cannot fail to give those who are unaware of the great difficul- 
ties he had to contend with, an unfavorable impression of the painter’s really 
great abilities. Another very important principle which this work suggests 
to us as being necessary to impress upon the mind of the reader, is, that 
however beautiful may be the execution of particular parts, unless the general 
effect be harmonious, the picture is far less valuable than if some of these 
were neglected. to the advantage of the general effect. In looking at each 
particular object here, we find the execution bold, and the coloring rich, but 
the picture, regarded as a whole, is sadly deficient. This may have been 
owing to the doca/ difficulties presented by the subject, but it is probably as 
much in consequence of a confused idea of light and shade. 

There are some painters, though we should hardly suppose Mr. Cole to 
be of them, who, knowing that nature is always beautiful, and yet unable to 
classify her varied charms, commit great errors by an illiberal choice of sub- 
ject, and jimited knowledge of the beauties of style. ‘l'o these we would 
say, in the words o/ the poet, to choose the golden mean, 

*‘ Nor yet to nature such strict homage pay, 
As not to quit when genius leads the way, 
Nor yet though gevias all his succour sends, 
Her mimic powers though ready memory lends, 
Presume from nature wholly to depart, 
For natre is the arbitress of art. 
In error’s grove ten thonsand thickets sprend, 
Ten thousand devious paths cur steps mislead. 
"Mid carves, that vary in perpetual twine, 
Truth owns but one direct and perfect line.’ 


? 


Had the painter duly considered the principle contained in these lines, 
he would, probably, never have begun this heavy, and, despite the locality it 
represents, uninteresting landscape. The chief characteristic of this work 
is the boldness of the execution ; but the opacity of the clouds would lead us 
to infer, did we not know the contrary from an examination of several of 
Mr. Cole’s previous pictures, that he has yet much to learn of the ars cclare 
artem, and that he is devoid of refinement of thought. 

The visitors to the exhibition of last year will have remembered Mr. Deas’ 
picture of the ‘Death Struggle,” which is one of the most spirited and 
effective works ever hung upon its walls. This painting displayed powers 
of a very high order, and the admiration it elicited was general and enthu- 
siastic. The same artist shortly afterwards produced one entitled the ‘Ore- 
gon Pioneers,” which was so inferior as to have led us at first to doubt that 
it was executed by him. There has seldom been a more lamentable falling 
off. This work has been treated in the most careless, and certainly not the 
happiest style of the painter. The coloring is gaudy, and the composition 
devoid alike of that species of grace and character that we might naturally 
have looked for in the treatment of this subject. The faces appear to have 
been drawn from one model, and that a somewhat unmeaning one. The 
poney introduced, which is partially hid, is, with the exception of the head, 
remarkably defective. The artist has carefully concealed the legs and feet 
in order to avoid the trouble of painting them. That he could have done 
so with the greatest success is amply shown by the many admirable horses 
he has painted. Mr. Deas, when he puts forth all his capabilities, is one of 
our ablest painters. In the delineation of Indian life and physical charac- 
teristics, we believe he is unsurpassed, and it is therefore matter of regret 
that he should allow any work to leave his easel which cannot be regarded 
as at least equal to those he has already produced. ‘I'he subjects in which 
he excels, fortunately admit the display of a knowledge of the figure and 
bold execution, and these requisites he possesses in an eminent degree. 
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We look forward with pleasurable anticipation to some picture by this 

entleman which is really worthy his reputation. 

The peculiar province of artistic genius is no where so evident as in 
those pictures in which but two or three figures are so treated as to tell an 
entire story, or convey many subjects of thought to the mind. We remem- 
ber having seen a work of this class at the Louv re, and the wonderful effect 
it produced on us, 

The horrors of the deluge—its immensity, and influence upon those who 
were not permitted to enter the ark, are explained i in the most vivid man- 
ner, by means of one family of shree or four persons, and a “ bit of land- 
scape,” the latter occupying about one-eighth part of the work. The father, 
endeavoring to climb a rock, has caught hold of the branch of a tree, which 
breaks in his grasp. His wife and children hold him by the limbs, and all 
seem in momentary danger of falling into the rising waters beneath. It is 
the last struggle for existence, and its effect is admirably portrayed in the 
convulsive expression of the different countenances. In Ranney’s “‘ Dead 
Charger,” one of the works recently distributed, a good deal of the power 
to which we have alluded is evinced. How much is expressed by this 
sketch of the soldier’s horse, as he lies deserted on that bleak spot, and the 
bird of prey hovers over him! Where is the gallant rider; has he, too, fal- 
len in the conflict?) Mayhap this charger hath borne him. swifily 
through many a glorious battle-field—was his especial favorite—dear to him 
as one of his own kindred; and yet, such is the fate of war—they are 
separated forever. No more shall the trumpet’s shrill, enlivening blast, 
rouse him from his sleep. 

The “Flight into Egypt,’ by G. L. Brown, displays some effects 
which remind us of the works of the old masters. This is particu- 
larly the case as regards the coloring, which recalls that of Claude 
Lorraine and one of the Poussins. But there is a certain minuteness 
of touch and finish which interferes with the general effect, and a flat- 
ness and hardness in the foliage, that are not by any means likely to elicit 
approbation. The figures, too, are poor, and the Gothic objects introduced— 
for instance, the tower and bridge—are, if we mistake not, but ill suited to 
the subject. The glowing and oriental effect of the sun, however, as it 
gilds the various objects with its receding light, brings vividly to mind the 
beautiful lines with which Lamartine commences one of his poems, 


“ Le roi brilliant du jour se couchant dans sa gloire, 
Descend avec lenteur de son char de victoire.” 


This picture, with all its faults, belongs to a very elevated school of Jand- 
scape painting. We should not omit to speak of two moonlight Venetian 
scenes by the same painter, which have been greatly admired. They are, 
apparently, touched with much boldness, and in one of them, at least, the 
figures are excellent, but the architectural details are perhaps not quite as 
accurate as we could have wished. The general effect of both is so good 
and pleasing, however, that we entertain much hope of this gentleman’s fu- 
ture preéminence in the treatment of this class of pictures, 

The Cattle Piece, by Mr. F. H. Hinckley, is a very highly finished and 
pleasing work, in which a number of cows and sheep are variously grouped, 
The drawing is admirable, and the coloring of a warm and chi irming de- 
scription. We do not admire this painter’s mode of touching his trees, 
however, which is entirely too minute and labored, Indeed, the chief de- 
fect of this picture, as observable throughout, is the excessive desire it mani- 
fests, on the part of the artist, to finish highly. This is a sort of ignis fatuus 


? 
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which has deluded but too many painters. We have referred to it before, 
and shall content ourselves with observing, that as the mind is generally sa- 
tisfied with regarding the general features of natural objects, but seldom 
looking for detail, so should the painter aim at general character, finishing 
as highly as he can consistently with that degree of harmony which distin- 
guishes the works of all the great masters. 

We have spoken perhaps with severity of several of these pictures, but they 
are nevertheless productions of considerable merit, and decidedly some of the 
most important in the exhibition. There are a great many still unmen- 
tioned which belong chiefly to the lesser schools of art, requiring, for the most 
part, little intellectual power ; but some of these are distinguished by the pe- 
culiar beauties of rich coloring, finished execution, and local inte rest, which 
render them valuable and popular. Our intention was to have taken up all 
the works of American art within our reach, whether in this or other exhi- 
bitions, treating first of the above in consequence of the late distribution; 
but we must content ourselves with having only partially achieved our ob- 
ject. 

It would require a survey of all the best works of America to illustrate 
fully the loftier as well as the humbler phases of the beautiful, whether in 
nature or in art. We are well aware that the remarks we have presented 
are somewhat deficient as regards the general harmony we have recom- 
mended, and which requires all minor things to subserve and illustrate 
those primary laws on which nearly all successful works are based ; but 
this must be attributed to the irregular gradations of beauty, and comp: ara- 
tively small number of pictures of the ideal class afforded by the exhibition. 
In the expression of the random thoughts the above pictures have suggested, 
however, we have sought to impress upon the reader’s mind several very impor- 
tant principles, and we shall leave to some future occasion the completion of 
the agreeable task we have undertaken, of illustrating, as far as possible, 
the countless diversities of the poetry and philosophy of the fine arts. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS.* 


Berore noticing the contents of this interesting volume, we propose giv- 
ing a brief account of the Observatory at Washington. This observatory 
is the result of an Act of Congress, passed in 1842, for the erection of a 
“ Depot of Charts and Instruments” for the Navy, attached to the Naval 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography. Judge U ‘pshur, then Secretary of 
the Navy, an able scholar and statesman, gave full effect to the appropria- 
tion and to the aim of Congress. He caused information to be obtained, 
both at home and abroad, for the plan of the building; and instruments 
were ordered from the most skilful workmen in Europe, of a size and ca- 

acity calculated to insure the success and credit of the observatory. 

These objects were accomplished by the autumn of 1844, when the duty 
of putting the observatory into successful operation was happily devolved 
upon Lieut. Maury, of the Navy, an officer of fine talents and scientific at- 
tainments, and whose standing in that profession for which the Nautical 
Ephemeris is intended, occasioned his detail for this duty to be received 


* Astronomical Observations, made during the _— 1845, at the National Observatory, W “4 
ington, under the direction of M. F. Maury, M. A., Lt. U. 8S. Navy, Superintendent. Vol. 
Published by authority of the Hon. George Sean, Secretary of the Navy. Washington 
Deintod he T & GS Gideon. 1846. Quarto. 
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with high confidence and satisfaction. No one can feel so fully as the sea- 
going man how much the success and safety of the navigator de pends upon 
a good Nautical Almanac. This feeling, added to the sea-officer’s custom 
of observing the heavenly bodies, and the habit, also acquired in his profes- 
sion, of watching diligently by night, makes the discharge of the duties of 
this nautical observatory, by the officers themselves, as appropriate as it is 
confessedly economical. This part of the Navy Department has no patron- 
age to dispense, and depends for its popularity upon the extent and accu- 
racy of its performances. The volume now presented to the public gives 
flattering evidence of what the talent and industry of the navy will accom- 
plish for the benefit of navigation, the cause of science, and the credit of 
the country. We have tested these observations, made at Washington, by 
that acknowledged standard, the Greenwich observations, and find “that the 
work of our countrymen bears this high comparison with credit. The Green- 
wich volume for 1843—the last published—contains 2,600 transit obser- 
vations, and 3,100 with the mural. The Washington volume has 3,100 
with the transit, and 2,000 with the mural. The discrepancies with the 
latter instrument at each observatory may be thus shown. Of the obser- 
vations— 

Green’h vol. Wash. vol. 


Whose extremes differ more than 7 min. there are in the 1 0 
zy “ 6 as te 2 1 
“sé * 5 Tr) ‘a 13 3 
“ “ 4 “ “ 43 93 
“6 ‘ os * - 107 60 


Here is a satisfactory illustration of the capability of the Washington ob- 
servers—the result of their first effort, and showing that their instruments 
have been used with diligence and great skill. The application of the col- 
limating eye-piece accounts in part for the accuracy of the observations 
made at the W ashington observatory, and has led to the discovery of sources 
of error in instruments which appear heretofore to have escaped the vigi- 
lance of astronomers. Lieut. Maury, in his report to Mr. Bancroft, (under 
whose administration of this br: inch of the service the observatory was fos- 
tered and protected,) says— 


‘‘ In illustration of the patient diligence and care which the officers have been 
required to bestow upon their observations, and the pains which they have taken to 
free their work from every source of error, however small, which it has been pos- 
sible to provide against, I be »g to call your attention to the constant use and mani- 
fold applications w rhich have been made of that most exquisite among the imple- 
ments of practical astronomy, the collimating eye-piece. The observations abound 
with evidences of its use; but perhaps they are most striking in the printed ob- 
servations made with the mural circle. An examination of the seven columns 
headed * Nadir Point Microscopes,’ in the lateral margin of the right-hand page 
of the mural observations, will show you that it has enabled the observer to detect, 
with almost unerring accuracy, the slightest changes as to the normal points of his 
instrument. It would, perhaps, be going not too far, to say that the ‘ Nadir Points’ 
there quoted give the chief value, whatever it be, which the observations of this 
instrument shall be found to possess. 

“The constant use which I have made of it, in the adjustments of the instru- 
ments, has revealed an imperfection in our beautiful prime vertical instrument, 
which otherwise, perhaps, would have been but barely suspected. The telescope 
is here supported, not between two piers, as a meridian transit instrument is, but 
is attached to the end of the axis, and rests on the outside of its piers, as per draw- 
ing, Plate 1V. This axis is a highly polished steel cylinder, 114 inches in cir- 
cumference, 

‘* The distance between its point of support and the telescope, which, however, 
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does not bear upon the axis with a weight exceeding perhaps fifty pounds, is one 
inch, yet the collimating eye-piece shows, that with so short a leverage this slight 
weight is sufficient to produce a sensible flexure in so stout a cylinder of highly 
wrought steel.” 


This source of error, which doubtless exists, does not appear to have at- 
tracted the attention of the great Struvé, of whose instrument at Dorpat 
this at Washington is a duplicate. 

The discussion of the latitude at the Washington observatory affords some 
interesting results. By measurement, the prime vertical transit is 45 feet 
south of the mural circle: by the observations, the first is just 58 feet south 
of the latter—only thirteen hundredths of a second difference. We know 
of no observatory where the Jatitude has been discussed more searchingly, 
or the result been obtained more nicely than this. The present Astrono- 
mer Royal at Greenwich discovered an error of a second and a half in the 
latitude of that ancient and renowned establishment. At Washington, the 
two instruments show that they are in different parts of the same building, 
and greater accuracy than this can sc arcely be expected. 

The accomplished superintendent of the Washington Observatory recog- 
nizing the fact, that the old observatories disagreed among themselves by 
certain small quantities as to the declination of the fundamental stars, and 
that, if he attempted to establish his latitude from them, it would be a vari- 
able quantity, greater or less according to the authority used, judiciously 
proceeded, first, to establish his own declinations, and then to deduce his 
Jatitude, from data entirely his own. The latitude thus established differs 
twenty-five hundredths of a second from the latitude derived from the mean 
of the declinations given by eleven of the most renowned European autho- 
rities. 

At other observatories, we believe, reducing the observations of the tran- 
sit instrument is much more tedious than making them—as in favorable 
weather one observer can take as many observations as several can reduce. 
But by the application of a graphic process, which seems to be original with 
the Washington Observatory, the problem is so simplified, that one person 
can reduce as fast as several can observe. The observing forms, at the end 
of the volume, seem well calculated to secure accuracy and economy, and 
to lessen labor. 

This naval observatory has commenced a work of great credit and use- 
fulness. It has undertaken to penetrate, with its excellent telescopes, every 
point of space above the horizon, with the intention of assigning the place 
and position of every star, single or binary, and of each cluster and nebulw 
that shall pass through the field of view. These will be arranged in the 
form of a catalogue, which it is intended shall embrace every star to the 
10th magnitude. We observe, from statements made in the Appendix, that 
the observations of the present year will afford a list of 12,000 or 15,000 
stars—by far the greater number of which are now unknown to the cata- 
logues. In executing this plan, it is proposed to occupy sever: "highly in- 
teresting fields, which promise rich harvests in the way of contributions to 
astronomy. These relate to the color of stars, the form and appearance of 
clusters, and nebulz. In this work, the observers are required to assign 
magnitude and color to every star in the catalogue, by referring to certain 
other well-known stars as standard guides, whose size and color are already 
determined. We have well-authenticated instances, that stars, even those 
of the first magnitude, which now appear as white or red, presented quite 
a different color to astronomers in former times. Some philosophers main- 
tain, that clusters and nebule are the chaotic nuclei of new worlds, or sys- 
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tems of worlds. If so, they are probably undergoing changes, and period 
after period will present decided marks of condensation. The astronomy 
of nebule is not old enough; or if old enough, has not been sufficiently 
accurate and extensive to detect any such changes. With a view, however, 
of doing so, the plan of making accurate drawings of each nebulae and clus- 
at the Washington Observatory is well conceived. 

We have been much interested in Mr. Maury’s account of the attempts 
made to obtain a ‘‘ faultless system of wires” for his telescopes. The skill- 
ful instrument-maker attached to the observatory, had put on what appeared 
to be a “ beautiful system of wires.” But in damp weather some of these 
lines always appeared crooked. “ A very good instrument-maker in Wash- 
ington City,” and afterwards “ an instrument-maker of much repute in 
Philadelphia,” vainly attempted to remedy this defect. Lieut. Maury then 
tried his own hand, “ by no means an experienced one at such work,” he 
admits, but with perfect success. He used threads procured from the co- 
coon of a spider that weaves in May, in crevices of sheds and out-houses, 
and which, he says, should be taken from its place whilst the eggs are in 
it. The web then resembles a small fleece of wool, and the threads are 
round, and smooth, and strong. We propose to give the account of this 


ingenious effort, in Lieut. Maury’s own language : 


ter 


“To re-spin these threads, I tock a slip of whalebone about a foot long, just 
light enough to be lifted by a single thread without breaking it. I then made it 
into a bow, with not quite elasticity enough to break the thread. Its ends were 
coated with bees-wax, to which a line of proper length from the web was secured 
by taking a couple of round turns with it, and then confining the ends by pressing 
them into the wax with the fingers. Thus prepared, the whalebone, with the spi- 
der line stretched across it, looks like a bow thatis strung. The whole is now held 
in a basin of water for ten or fifteen seconds, when the line, by the elasticity of the 
bone, is drawn out to nearly twice its original length. If the elasticity of the bone 
be not sufficient to draw the line out enough, it may be greatly assisted with the 
fingers andthumb. Removing the thread from the water, and leaving it a few mo- 
ments to dry, it appears now exceedingly glossy, round, smoeth, and fine. 

“Itis now placed across the diaphragm, the bow hanging below, freely suspend- 
ed by the thread. The thread is then placed in the score ‘under a magnifier with 
an edged tool of soft pine, taking care not to remove the burr made by the c utting 
tool of the dividing engine. ‘This pine imple ment yields enough to score the wire 
well down in its notch. The ends of the spider line are now made fast, by press- 
ing down upon them with the wet end of a smooth stick, a small piece of bees- 
wax. The pressures are repeated until the wax is spread out sufficiently thin, 
when it is protected by a thin coating of gum shellac dissolved in alcohol. The 
spider lines, thus re-spun and stretched, have remained in all weather as ‘ taut as 
abar.’ They are beautiful. Those in the equatorial, which were re-spun and 
put in, are only 0.45 in thickness. They are straight, smooth, and glossy like the 
rest. It is said, that if spiders, by any chance, as they sometimes will, find their 
way to the interior of the telescope, they wiil cut the wires from the diaphragm, 
because, as it is suggested, they are not put in ‘spider fashion ;’ but the spiders 
have complimented the skill with which our wires have been re- spun and put upon 
the stretch ; for, finding their way on one occasion into the equatorial, through 
the lamp-holder, which had been left uncovered, they proceeded to spin upon the 
lines [ had put in, and actually used them asa part of their own web. A more 
delicate compliment a spider could not annoy one with, certainly.” 


The value of this improvement can be properly appreciated only by the 
practical astronomer. All his measurements are made with spider lines — 
The diameter of the sun, or a planet, for instance, is measured by placing 
one spider line on the upper, and another on the lower limb of the object 
as it passes through the teles« cope. The optical distance between these two 
lines is the diameter required. For this purpose, it is not only required 
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that the lines should be straight and even, but it is equally necessary that 
the thickness of them should also be determined and known. A single spi- 
der’s thread may subtend an optical angle of a second, or more, according 
to its thickness, and the instrument of which it forms so important a part ; 
and the neglect of such a quantity would create confusion among the astron- 
omers as to the magnitude of the sun, moon, and planets. 

Other improvements have also been made. By a peculiar system of lines, 
which the superintendent has contrived and adapted to his instruments, 
the observers are enabled to dispense with an assistant—a curious achieve- 
ment, which makes the web of a spider do the work of aman! The great 
Bessel, in his ‘‘ Zone Observations,” the most extensive catalogue ever made, 
was assisted by the “ brave’ Argelander, who read the instrument and re- 
corded while the other observed. By the Washington arrangement, the 
same person observes, reads, and records. Bessel, with the aid of his as- 

sistant, could observe three stars per minute ; Lieut. Maury, by his arrange- 

ment, can observe two stars in a minute without an assistant, and with a 
greater degree of accuracy, if, (as we believe was the case,) the Konigsburg 
instrument was read with but one microscope—as the Washington observers 
read with six microscopes, the mean of which is likely to afford the most 
accurate result. 

We have been led into making more detailed remarks than was intended 
at the outset of this article, upon some of the subjects embraced in the vol- 
ume before us, from the consideration that this important establishment is 
rather a novelty in our country, and that its present publication is the first 
report of its progress to the public. Several other observatories are now, or 
will soon be, in operation. We approve highly of the present plan of having 


this one of the observatories a naval institution, under the management of 


navy officers; yet we think that its organization is susceptible of one im- 
provement. It should be separated from the Bureau of Ordnance, and call- 
ed the Bureau of Longitude and Hydrography. A bill for this purpose was 
reported from the naval committee at the last session of Congress, by unani- 
mous consent. We hope to see this bill become a law. The English and 
French governments, with the foresight and prudence worthy of great mar- 
itime nations, practice in this respect upon the advice of General Wash- 
ngton, and “‘ in peace prepare for war,” by causing their appropriate bu- 
reaux to be constantly collecting hydrographical information—to publish 
such parts as the interests of commerce require, and to reserve that which 
would be exclusively useful for naval operations in the event of war. With 
squadrons cruising in every sea, we have not profited by the advantages thus 
presented, principally from the want of a bureau specially organized for 
the purpose. Every attentive observer of passing events must be aware 
that some of our recent naval operations would have been successfully pro- 
moted had such a bureau existed but a single year back. But chiefly from 
the want of such hydrographical information as it would have been the 
business of the proposed bureau to furnish, we have seen a commanding of- 
ficer of acknowledged ability, energy, and gallantry, unable to secure for 
some of his efforts the success they deserved. 

Another important duty for this bureau would be the construction of the 
American Nautical Almanac, a useful and necessary work, which has been 
recommended to Congress by the present popular and judicious Secretary 
of the Navy, who so well understands the real wants of the service, and for 
which the observations already made at this naval observatory afford ample 


materials. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.” 


Ir is evidence of the progress of a humane and enlightened spirit in 
our state legislation, that at the last session of our Legislature, four out of 
a committee of five, appointed to consider the subject of the death pen- 
alty, reported in favor of its abrogation. The report, prepared by Mr. 
Titus, Chairman of the Committee, is an able condensation of the proofs 
and arguments furnished by the various advocates of the reform, with 
views and comments by the committee, which give them additional 
force. It was the misfortune of this document to have been presented 
late in the session; too late to produce that crowning result it is so well 
calculated to enforce. This we know was not the fault of the committee, 
who earnestly desired the action of the Legislature, had an affirmative 
vote been practicable. But it was early apparent that members, studious 
of their interests in the ordinary concerns of politics, were reluctant to 
commit themselves on either side of a question of such perilous uncertain- 
ty, as whether the humanity of their constituents might be superior to 
their prejudices. There was the ordinary disposition to engage in 
merely political discussions, and to adopt measures for the physical ims 
provement rather than the moral welfare of the State. 

Greater agitation of the public mind was required, before the voice of 
philanthropy, uplifting the injunction, “ THOU SHALT NoT KILL,” could be 
made to penetrate the obtuse ears of those common legislators, who 
have no better test of public opinion, than popular excitement and cla- 
mor. 

The committee, therefore, did well to submit their report, even at a 
late hour of the session, though hopeless of the action of the Legisla- 
ture. Itis a response to numerous petitions, which shows that the 
white flag still towers above the red from the top of the capitol. It will 

aid the progress of a just and enlightened sentiment, which will, in the 
end, command the obedience of those legislators, who consider that as 
justice is mythologically represented with bandaged vision, they the bet- 
ter obey her mandates, by shutting their eyes and ears against experi- 
ence. 

We hope we shall not be required to continue the discussion of this 
subject beyond the sitting of the Legislature, which is about to convene. 
The people have instructed their representatives upon it with a petency 
hardly short of the warning voice of revolution. The law of blood is vir- 
tually inoperative. Every test by which the awful conclusion of the pun- 
ishment is to be reached, is rendered so uncertain, that murderers, unless 
withheld by other terrors than those of the law, would sooner take a life 
than commit a forgery, or alarceny. Whether frozen judges, or dogma- 
tic Christians, or unsympathising statesmen, may be able to appreciate it 
or not, it is evident, in the result of almost every trial for murder, that 
jurors can no longer hold the scales of judgment with an even hand, 
when one man’s blood is to be weighed against another’s. They evi- 
dently incline toward the living being with a force of sympathy which 
perverts their reason, and brings them to conclusions which astound 


* Report from the Select Committee on the subject of Capital Punishment. In Assembly, 
May 4, 1846. 
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every mere looker-on, whose opinion does not stand under the responsi- 
bility of a life. 

We have heard of severz! men strongly in favor of the gallows, whose 
opinions have been changed, when calle dto assume the responsibilities of 
jurors in capital cases. The writer of this ¢heorised in favor of capital 
punishments, when a student of books, until compelled to change his 
convictions from his experience with men. He has so often witnessed 
the success of those legal tragedians who, in the living drama, where 
life is at stake, can, with the angel of mercy at their side, appeal to 
the sympathies of men with so much greater force than the public 

rosecutor, whose imagination struggles against the horrors of the cord 
and the gibbet, that he has been forced to the conclusion that the law 
must be changed, so that mercy may be on the side of justice. 

And can th ere be an instance of grosser infatuation than that which 
possesses the opponents of this reform? One would think, if they did 
not yield to considerations of benevolence and mercy, and to their fears 
of punishing the guiltless, they would be persuaded, when it is so 
clearly apparent, that they aid in the nes of the guilty! And al- 
though they argue that it is against the Christian religion, and the 
spirit of our institutions, that murder should pay any other penalty than 
that of blood, are they not rebuked intosilence by the fact, that human 
nature, under the subduing influences of both, revolts at the required 
forfeiture, and prefers to encounter any obloquy rather than pronounce 
the fatal verdict ? 

Nothing is clearer than the immediate necessity of this reform. When 
a human life is at stake, it is evident that the minds of jurors become 
distempered and unsettled, and they rush to any conclusion, however ir- 
rational and absurd, rather than pronounce the doom of a fellow-being. 
Many recently occurring cases are full of considerations severely pain- 
ful to the philanthropist, who looks for justice in that certainty which is 
foiled by the severity of the law. The cases of Ezra White and Polly 
Bodine, in this state, of Tirrell, in Massachusetts, of Myers, in Virginia, 
of Selby, in Kentucky, of Spencer, in New-Jersey, are sufficient to il- 
lustrate the principle. Whatever differences there may be in these 
cases, it is evident that there is, throughout the Union, but little terror in 
the law of murder, while the arbitrament of juries may be looked to, to 
extract its force with almost as much certainty as the metallic rod dis- 
dains the thunder. 

It is to be considered, that the terrors of the sanguinary law have ren- 
dered the rules for choosing jurors so peculiar, that in this state a jury 
can only be chosen, in strongly contested cases, with great diffieulty, and 
at an enormous expense. By the arts of the counsel for the prisoner, 
the jury, when so chosen, is rather likely to be of the feeblest, than of the 
firmest judgment, and to have predilections, or strong sympathies for the 
accused, and prejudices against the law. Under these circumstances, it 
is not surprising that every murderer has the strongest hopes, and so- 
ciety the greatest fears, while the law remains unchanged. 

We could have hoped that our republic would have punished, in the 
different States, the earliest examples of cultivating a tenderness of human 
life, even in the penal statutes. Proceeding, as our government do, 
upon the basis of a confidence in human nature, there are, nevertheless, 
thuse amongst us, who distrust the appeal of mercy and humanity to the 
motives and passions of men. We have waited till monarchical govern- 
ments have led the way successfully in this grand and elevating experi- 
ment. 
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There are pyramids of proof, all tending in the direction of faith, hope 
and charity, and yet we hesitate! Michigan has, however, taken the 
lead in purifying her statutes from the stain and the smell of blood; and 
itis hoped that New-York, although having lost the honor of being first 
in this work, will be able to advance to the second place, by the aid of 
those hesitating spirits who can better comprehend the light of an exam- 
ole, than see or feel the force of a principle. 

We shall avail ourselves of the next number of the Review, to give a 
synopsis of the argument of the Legislative report, with a few additional 
comments. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


HON. EDMUND BURKE, 


Tue career of few men affords a better illustration of the fostering 
tendency of republican institutions, than is to be drawn from that of 
Edmund Burke, now Commissioner of Patents. 

His family, of Irish origin, as indicated by the name, originally re- 
sided in the town of W eatmineter, Vermont, situated in the beautiful 

valley of the Connecticut, where his father cultivated a farm, on which 
the subject of this sketch was born, on the 23d of January, 1809. The 
circumstances of the parent, like those of most middling farmers of 
New-England, were such as to compel him to keep: the son at agricul- 
tural toil until sixteen years of age, with the exception of the time prior 
to his fifteenth year, devoted to the exercises of the ordinary country 
free school of those days. Fortunately for the son, the mind of his 
parent had, by reading and reflection, become devotedly attached to the 
theory of government, as expounded by Thomas Jefferson, the reviled 
by the influe ‘ntial, and nominally wise, of New- England, of those times. 
He strictly fulfilled the duty of training the mind of his son, which, at 
sixteen, was sufficiently developed and ° well-informed to fit him, without 
any other than this common school and parental education, for commen- 
cing the study of law, in the office of the Hon. W. C. Bradley, (of 
Westminster, Vt.,) who has so long ranked as one of the most enlight- 
ened republicans and eminent jurists of New-England. 

In the autumn of 1829, and indeed before the close of his tw enty-first 
year, Mr. Burke, having passed the usual examination, was admitted to 
the bar; and in the following spring commenced the practice of his 
profession in the wild northern region of the state of New-Hampshire, 
where, in three years, his experience with men and things, not only 
taught him much of human nature, but matured his intellect and con- 
firmed his political principles. 

In 1833, Mr. Burke removed to Claremont, in the county of Sullivan, 
(N. H..,) ‘and there established the ‘‘ New-Hampshire Argus,” which, 
under his management, immediately took rank as one of the first demo- 
cratic newspapers in New-England. The success of the Argus soon 
caused its removal to Newport, ‘the shire-town of the county, where it 
was united with the “ New-Hampshire Spectator,” a paper then, and for 
many years previous, of considerable standing among the democratic 
journals of New-Hampshire ; and under the sole editorial direction of 
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Mr. Burke, the joint establishment took the name of the ‘“ New-Hamp- 
shire Argus and Spectator.”” Such was his success in this theatre, that, 
in 1837, though personally a stranger to the present President of the 
United States, (then Speaker of the House of Representatives,) and 
Senator Grundy, he received overtures from these gentlemen, ou behalf 
of the leading democratic politicians of Tennessee, to remove to Nash- 
ville, and assume the editorial charge of the Nashville Union. Mr, 
Burke, on reflection, having determined to accept this invitation, pub- 
lished his valedictory, which immediately brought forth so strong a re- 
monstrance from his political friends at home, that he gave up the inten- 
tion of removing to Tennessee. 

At the next Congressional canvass he was nominated, and triumphantly 
elected to the House of Representatives of the United States ; and took 
his seat on the 2d of December, 1839, at the opening of the 26th Con- 
gress. 

He soon obtained rank in this new field, as a man of a high order of 
intellect, extensive acquirements, untiring industry, and uncompromising 

olitical integrity. The famous debate of 1840, on the Sub-Treasury 
pill, may be said to have first made the democratic party, out of New- 
England, acquainted with the intellectual powers of Edmund Burke, 
and to mark him as one of the rising men of the country. 

This fruitful theme, opening wide the whole field of political economy, 
afforded an opportunity for the impression of his influence on the future 
financial policy of the government. As it fortunately happened, his pre- 
vious studies had taken the proper turn, his speec th, devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the difficult problem of fluctuations in prices and wages, and to 
an exposition of the principles which regulate exchanges, both foreign 
and domestic, crowned his reputation as a bold and clear headed thinker. 
He brought all the powers of his searching mind to sustain and illustrate 
his propositions, which were fortified with an impregnable array of facts 
and figures, the result of weeks of untiring research. In so doing, he 
gave to the country an invaluable essay on the principles which regulate 
prices and wages, and the derangement of the exchanges, legitimately 
growing out of the speculations of Biddle & Co., which were then so 
furiously charged as the result of the policy of the administration of An- 
drew Jackson and Martin Van Buren. 

This speech, in making his reputation, also made him a mark for the 
shafts of the spouters in the federal ranks; and in the first session of the 
27th Congress, a Mr. Arnold, of Tennessee, famous for congressional 
fanfaronades, undertook to attack Mr. Burke, and, unfortunately for him- 
self, at the same time attacked the intelligence and integrity of the people 
of New Hampshire. In reply, Mr. B. delivered one of the most eloquent, 
vigorous and caustic speeches of the session; in which, after nobly de- 
fending the state of his adoption, and demonstrating by statistical com- 
parisons, the difference in an educational point of view, between New 
Hampshire and the portion of Tennessee represented by his antagonist, 
he fell on poor Arnold without mercy. Prior to this occasion, he had 
taken no notice of congressional assaults on himself, preferring to let 
them pass at their true value. Afterwards, he had no occasion to defend 
himself; for this legislative thrashing of Arnold appeared of a sudden to 
divest gentlemen of his peculiar stamp of all desire to appear witty or 
zealous at the expense of the New Hampshire representative. 

In 1842, he had occasion to approach the tariff question, in an argu- 
ment supported, as usual, with results of his statistical researches, in con- 
nection with the science of political economy. This effort, which won 
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him great credit with his political friends in the House, having been ex- 
tensively republished in democratic journals, was attacked andel laborately 
reviewed by the peculiar organ of the great manufacturing corporations 
of New England, published at Lowell. 

The growing political difficulties in Rhode Island early attracted the 
attention of Mr. Burke, who, being emphatically a ‘progressive demo- 

crat,” after close investigation into the questions in issue between the 
self-styled “law and order’ party and the supporters of Thomas W. 
Dorr, became a zealous and efficient advocate of the cause for which the 
latter contended. The fact, that he was known to have mastered the 

oints of this contest more thoroughly than had any other member of the 
Sam of Representatives, superinduced his nomination as chairman of 
the select committee appointed to examine this particular subject; and in 
behalf of the majority of this committee he made a voluminous report on 
the 7th of June, 1844, which brought him even more fame than he had 
hitherto acquire .d from his congressional labors. In this report, the ques- 
tions of individual political rights, of the political rights of communities, 
and of the rights and duties of state governments, were discussed with a 
bold and profound, yet clear cogency, which would have done honor to 
the intellect and patriotism of “ John Taylor of Caroline,” in his palmiest 
days. From the times in which the latter wrote, to the appearance of 
Mr. Burke’s report on the Rhode Island difficulties, the political history 
of the country furnishes, intermediate, no such link in the chain of fin- 
ished essays on the theory of the American government, in all its parts, 
which may be said to have been forged by Jefferson, and perfected and 
brightened by Madison, John Taylor, Luther Martin, and other distin- 
guished republicans of the Jeffersonian age. 

The six years of his Congressional life were devoted to intense labor, 
which, besides producing the fruits to which we have before referred, 
has left in the public archives honorable and abundant evidence of his 
indefatigable industry and expanded intellect. His reports, and other 
efforts in behalf of literature and science, made during the 28th Con- 
gress, when chairman of the standing committee on the Pyblic Library, 
prove that his mind is as polished as enlightened. 

U pon the advent of the present administration, without personal soli- 
citation on his part, the President called Mr. Burke to the responsible 
position of Commissioner of Patents; which trust he now fills, with so 
much credit to himself, and satisfaction to the scientific and ingenious of 
the country, with whom his official duties bring him, constantly, in 
contact, 

After the close of the session of 1844 and 1845, when some of 
our timid friends began to express doubts as to the propriety of attempt- 
ing to carry out the pledge of the Baltimore Democratic Convention, 
upon the question of the tariff, Mr. Burke, appreciating the danger 
which this hesitation threatened to the supremacy of the policy of the 
democratic party, boldly stepped forward as its champion, and contri- 
buted to the columns of the * Union’’ the well-known series of essays 
on, or rather against, the Protective System, published over the signature 
of “ Bundlecund.’”’ Nothing before, emanating from his fruitful pen and 
fertile mind, had so served to spread his fame; for they were immedi- 
a republished, wholly or in part, in nearly every democratic paper in 
the Union; and from their appearance, until the final vote on the tariff of 
1846, were the object of incessant and virulent attacks from the opposi- 
tion. The democratic party, with very few exceptions, planted them- 
selves firmly on the principles there laid down by Mr. B.; which, being 
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adopted by the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Treasury Department, were made the basis of the reve- 
nue law, so triumphantly passed on the 30th of July, 1846. Had the 
public life of Mr. Burke resulted in nothing else, these essays, pleading 
the rights of the laboring million with such convincing force and elo- 
queuce, would have won for their author an imperishable reputation, 
with those who have a care for the preservation of the true principles of 
our institutions. So long as our government shall last, these essays will 
stand as the basis of the American superstructure of liberal commercial 
regulations, which, day by day, is coming more into popular favor, as 
the already wonderful results of our late approximation to free trade 
are being better understood by the people at large. 

We have written above of little else than the labors of Mr. B., and of 
their results, and will conclude this sketch with a quotation from a short 
sketch of the subject of this notice, which, in few words, will give our 
readers an admirable idea of the tone and temper of the man: 


‘* Mr. Burke possesses one of the best informed minds in the country. In the 
midst of all his political labors and private business, which has never been neg- 
lected, he has found time to devote himself to the acquirement of much scieutific 
and literary information, and there are few, very few private libraries in New- 
England, which will compare with his in size or in usefulness. 

* Mr. Burke’s characteristics are energy of purpose, untiring industry, uncom- 
promising hostility to everything aristocratic, or un-American ; “devotion to his po- 
litical principles, equal to that of a Mahometan to his prophet; attachment, which 
hardly knows a bound, to his friends ; frankness, which never permits him to conceal 
his honest opinions on any subject. 

“In his bearing and manners, he is urbane and gentlemanly to all who have oc- 
casion to come in contact with him in public or private life.’’ 


. FOREIGN POLITICS. 

Tue late news from Europe is of a most interesting nature, inasmuch 
as that it marks a new era in politics. Up to 1789, the pe op le of Eu- 
rope reposed in perfect submission to ancient feudal dynasties. ‘There 
were but two parties—the governed and the governing. The former 
had no rights, and the latter “seemingly no responsibilities. The bonds 


of absolutism oppressed every nation of Europe, and the people groaned 
helplessly beneath them. The American war, howeve r, applied the 
spark to the materials of combustion that had long been collecting in 


France, and Europe was shortly in flames. P reviously, the notion of 


the “balance of power” comprehended merely the division of all the 
land, and people occupying it, among certain reigning families, utterly 
irrespective of the wants or wishes of the people, who were transferred by 
private contract from one despot to another, with no other ceremony 
than the announcement of the fact, when the bargain was completed. 
France suddenly roused itself in 1789, and with terrible energy not only 
shook off the authority of a line of sixty kings, but burst over Europe in 
terrible retribution to those crowned heads who attempted to take 
part with the unfortunate Louis against the people who had repudiated 
him. 

The throne of the Cesars was twice in the possession of republican 
armies, from which the House of Hapsburgh as often received back its in- 
heritance. The throne of Prussia was subverted by the “ child of the peo- 
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ple,” and the heir of Brandenburgh became a fugitive in foreign courts— 
the Germanic Empire crumbled into ruins—the States of Italy, released 
from Austrian oppression, rose into republics on the south, and Holland 
was annexed to France on the north. The skill and genius of the Eng- 
lish ministry, with its lavish expenditures, unscrupulous frauds, and re- 
morseless crimes, could not combine the shattered remnants of ancient 
despotism in Europe, in effectual opposition to the power of republican 
France, wielded by the guondam, “ Lieut. of the Regiment La Fere,” until 
that power broke before the snows of Russia, when, as it were, a counter- 
revolution was eflectedin 1815, and Republican France being driven back 
within her borders, despotism assembled at Vienna to force upon France, as 
well as upon the people of all nations, anew set of chains, in the shape of 
atreaty. In that “settlement of Europe,” each imperial robber affected to 
be governed by the most moderate views, and to be imbued with the 
profoundest respect for the territory of others. The active genius of 
Bonaparte had given them such an example of the aggrandisement sys- 
tem, that their small souls shrunk into their “ boot tops,”’ at the mention 
of his name. It was well said that there needed but to “ erect the small 
three-cornered hat and grey coat upon a stick in any part of France, to 
make all Europe run to arms,” The congress of tyrants, acting under 
these wholesome fears, and the temporary virtue they elicited, construc- 
ted a treaty which they forced upon France, pretending to settle the 
boundaries of each state forever. This was the first re-action from the 
movement of the aoe but the eruption of France, and the example 
of the United States, have givenan impulse to pps. progression 
throughout the worl: 1 that is constantly producing its fruits 

By ‘the treaty of Vienna, the limits and rights of each power in Europe 
was defined, and the German princes mediatised, That isto say, before 
the war Germany was divided into some 300 absolute sovereignties, 
governed by fellows who sold their subjects at so much per head. Most 
of these were mediatised, or merged into greater states, to preserve the 
“balance of power,” said to be an admirable system to prevent the strong 
from oppressing the weak. Belgium was united to Holland, France 
restricted to the Rhine, &c. &c., and what remained of poor Poland, viz. 
Cracow, was declared free and independent forever. ‘The treaty runs as 
follows 


CRACOW DECLARED A FREE CITY. 
“ Art. 6. The city of Cracow, with its territory, will be considered in perpetuity‘a 
free city, independent and strictly neutral, under the protection of Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia.” 


The 7th article defines the limits of Cracow, and the 9th specifies the 
neutrality of Cracow, as folluws : 

“ The courts of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, engage themselves to respect, and 
to cause to be respected, in all time, the neutrality of the city of Cracow and its 
territories ; no armed force shall ever be introduced into, on any pretext. 

‘*]n return, it is intended, and expressly stipulated, that no aid or protection 
shall be given in Cracow or its territories, to any refugees, deserters, or violators 
of the laws of either one or the other of the high contracting parties, and that, on 
demand of competent authority, such individuals shall be arrested and delivered 
without delay, under good escort, to the guard which shall be charged to receive 
them on the frontiers.” 


This treaty was signed by all the powers of Europe—England, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, France, &c. This highly respectable Holy Alliance, having 
so successfully produced a counter-revolution, and restered the Bour- 
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bons to France, in the person of Louis XVIII., concluded to continue 
their assumed powers, to protect the Princes of all countries against 
the people of all countries, in terms as follows : 


“ The undersigned, specially authorized to make some additions to the Treaty 
of the Holy Alliance, after having exchanged their respective credeutials, have 


agreed as follows : 
“Arr. 1. The high contracting powers, being convinced that the system of rep- 


resentative government is equally as incompatible with the monarchical principles 
as the maxim of the sovereignty of the people with the divine right, engage mutu- 
ally, in the most solemn manner, to use all their efforts to put an end to the system 
of representative governments, in whatever country it may exist in Europe, and to 
prevent its being introduced in those countries where it is not yet known. 

“Art. 2. As it cannot be doubted that the liberty of the press is the most 
powerful means used by the pretended supporters of the rights of nations, to the 
detriment of those of princes, the high contracting parties promise reciprocally to 
adopt all proper means to suppress it, not only in their own states, but also in the 


rest of Europe.” 


These are the secret articles appended to the treaty of Verona, and 
signed in 1822 by all the parties except England, which, under Mr. 
Canning, ceased to take an active part in the proceedings of the Holy 
Alliance until 1830, when it resumed its connection, and united to put 
down the popular movement in Belgium, perpetrating upon the people 
of that country one of the grossest outrages ever inflicted upon any 
people. The Holy Alliance, from London, declared Belgium “ neutral,” 
which means that she is to do as she is bid, andno more. The above se- 
cret treaty has lately been denied in Europe—but it cannot be blotted out; 
nor can the outrages committed in accordance with its terms, such as 
the invasion of Spain by France, under joint pay of the powers, in 1823, 
be undone. This precious conclave were somewhat astonished in 1830 
at a new movement of the French people. France again cast off the 
Bourbon race, and determined upon a constitutional government; a 
thing at variance with the treaty signed by her former rulers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, France was again to be the dupe of a Bourbon, and 
that one of the worst of that iniquitous race. When the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 began to gather strength, the Duke d’Orleans, one of the 
greatest monsters, if we except the English Prince Ernest, King of 
Hanover, that ever disgraced the human race, in the hope of displacing 
the king, Louis XVI., and of becoming regent during the minority of 
the young king, joined the popular side; and, as Philip “ Egalité,’’ or 
equality, was made a member of the National Assembly, voting as such 
for the death of his brother, the king, with the view to get his place, 
while the galleries were filled with his prostitutes eating ices, and openly 
applauding the fratricide vote. Atthe same time, his hopeful son, 
young Egalité, was door-keeper to the Jacobirs’ club. When Egalité, 
the elder, a few years after, having filled the measure of his crimes, 
bowed his own head upon the scaffold, the guillotine shearing away that 
bloated excrescence of humanity, never did a holier service to the 
world. The young Egalité, in the exercise of his proverbial prudence, 
fled into exile; re-appearing in 1830, when again the French people 
cast off these Bourbons. It was then that this young Egalité, more 
successful than his worthy father, obtained the crown as a constitutional 
king, through the exercise of more cunning, and quite as much falsehood 
and insincerity as the less fortunate, but equally worthy, Egalité senior. 
The Allied Powers hesitated about permitting this sprig of Egalité to 
possess the throne of France. A very short time, however, convinced 
them, that in that position he was not so much a king of France as their 
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agent in restraining the progress of the French people; that he was 
but the willing instrument to re-inslave France, as far as in him lay. A 
glance at the constitution he put forth, and the first steps he took under it, 
were enough to satisfy the most skeptical upon that point. Every 
measure of state since adopted, has had, obviously, but one tendency, 
viz. to strengthen his dynasty and to weaken France. The fortifications 
of Paris are a most notable example. In 1833, the people of France 
decided against these works ; not so much on account of their expense, 
as the fact that their construction forever again prevents any successful 
movement of the people of Paris against their master. In 1840, Thiers 
lent himself to the design of the king, who, in the midst of the war 
excitement, created by that minister, in relation to the quintuple treaty, 
procured the law for the completion of the fortifications. He then dis- 
missed the minister, threw upon him the odium of the excitement, made 
France pocket the insult offered her, and drew closer than ever the 
bonds of friendship between himself and the English government. 
Suddenly it is discovered that the affection for England, his visiting and 
be-sistering Victoria, was to procure her countenance to the marriage 
of a little Egalité to the heir of the Spanish crown, whereby little 
Egalité makes a good deal of ready money, and obtains achance for a future 
claim to the Spanish crown. This is the first great renewal of personal 
aggrandizement by despots since 1815; and it opens the way to endless 
squabbles. Every crowned robber in Europe has his eye upon some 
territory, which he means some day to seize by force, irrespective of the 
will of that people, whose streygth is silently augmenting like the fires 
of a long repressed volcano. Russia has had its eyes, for centuries, fixed 
upon Constantinople. Austria coveted what remained of Poland as 
well as the Italian Ports, being jealous of the increased influence of 
Prussia, which, through the Customs Union, has contrived to unite 
under its influence the States of Northern Germany, in a manner re- 
constructing the ancient Empire. Inthe meantime the Pope died, and 
a new Pope of liberal principles and views began so to gain on the 
affections of the people, that Austria became alarmed at the popular 
progress. It was ascertained, however, that the French minister was 
encouraging the course of the new Pope. No sooner, however, had Egalité 
determined upon the marriage, than, not depending altogether upun the 
friendship of England, so far as to give its assent to this measure, he caused 
to be intimated to the allies that he was willing to do anything to be agree- 
able tothem. This was kindly received, and on the 10th October the 
youngest son of the reigning king of the French was married to Donna 
Louisa, the sister of the reigning Queen of Spain, and heiress presump- 
tive to the Spanish crown, Egalité then caused all the poor Poles and 
their papers in Paris to be seized, and the French Minister at the Court 
of Rome had orders to change his policy. Suddenly an Austrian Procla- 
mation announces the annexation of the republic of Cracow to the Aus- 
trian Empire. 

The amusing part, however, is the farce of the protests. England pro- 
tested against the marriage, and Egalité laughed. Egalité then protested 
against the annexation of Cracow; but his protest contained simply the 
announcement, that the act of annexation violated and made null the 
treaty of Vienna, with all its pledges and responsibilities, and that here- 
after everybody is to do what he pleases. That the matter was arranged 
before the marriage, is apparent on its face. The farce of the protests is 
accompanied by attacks on the Austrian government by the Journal des 
Debats, the government organ. Nobody is deceived by such duplicity, 
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however. England protests also; but it is remarkable that she refuses 
to join her protests to that of France, because that would make it effec- 
tive, and cause the restoration of Cracow,—a thing nobody, least of alla 
Palmerston administration, intends. 

The rebellion, which is the pretence for the annexation, took place in 
the Grand Duchy of Posen, and in Gallicia. The insurgent force with- 
drew into Cracow, and that free city not being sufficiently strong to ar- 
rest them according to the terms of the above treaty, the Senate called 
upon the Austrian force to occupy Cracow. This was done by Gen. Col- 
lin, before the insurrection. He quitted it on learning the insurrection 
‘in Gallicie. When once abandoned by the Austrians, Cracow fell into 
the power of the insurgents, for the Senate could not defend it. On this 
pretence, Egalité having led the way in aggrandisement, Ferdinand an- 
nexes Cracow, and he, in doing so, publishe s (wo proclamations, of nearly 
the same date. One in Vienna, alledging that the insurrection took place 
in Cracow, and the other in Cracow, byC ount Castiglione, acknowledging 
that theoutbreak occurred inGallicia. This piece of contemptible duplicity 
is worth mentioning only, that it shows how difficult communication is 
supposed to be among the people when the government publishes two 
falsehoods so near together. The “ regulations” of the press are effi- 
cient in preventing too much being known ‘o the people. 

That these movements will be followed by new encroachments by the 
other powers, there is no manner of doubt. Austria did not deliber rately 
and coolly destroy the treaty of Vienna, which has been the base of 30 
years’ peace, without having previvusly ascertained the state of affairs in 
relation to it in the courts which signed the treaty. Another significant 
fact is contained in La Presse, which announces that the Minister of Ma- 
rine has just concluded contracts for ship-timber, to be supplied at Tou- 
lon, Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient and Rochefort, to the extent of 
$5,000,000—25,000,000 francs. What now will bethe result? Is Eng- 
land a party to the new schemes ? or does constitutional France intend 
to join absolution, and commence a war upon the people? There are 
four leading facts. Louis Phillipe Egalité became king of the French 
upon pledges, every one of which he has violated. He has put Paris in 
prison by the fortifications, thereby releasing himself from responsibility 
tothe French people. He then projects the marriage by which his son 
is a great gainer, and in doing so, cuts adrift from constitutional Eng- 
land, and makes new alliances with absolute Europe. He then declares 
the treaty of Vienna at an end, and arms France at all points! The de- 
struction of the treaty of Vienna implies that France is at liberty to ad- 
vance her border to the Scheldt, and re-annex Belgium, already ripe for 
such an event! As an offset, Russia wants Constantinople; Austria the 
Italian ports, and Prussia the Hans towns, which she has long attempted 
to coerce into the Customs Union. What has England to oppose to this 
coalition ? Has she also some wants to satisfy? 

However, tyrants may propose ; but hereafter, we trust, that the peo- 
ple will dispose. While intriguing statesmen, and unscrupulous sover- 
eigns, are planning the aggrandizement of dynasties, without regard to 
the wants and wishes of the people, the latter are rapidly gaining intelli- 
gence, knowledge of their rights, and withal, the means of resistance, in 
their improy ed condition. The tyrants of Europe have long sought, by 
the protective system, to build up a monied class, dependent upon the 

overnment, and to impoverish the people, by increasing the profits of 
capital, and diminishing those of labor. It is only in the poverty of the 


people that the tyrant finds safety. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tne opening of a session of Congress is usually attended with a degree of anxiety 
on the part of the commercial community by no means favorable to the developement 
of enterprise, or the vigorous prosecution of extended plans of business. The 
action of the federal government has so long turned upon commercial affairs, and 
the interest of thewhole community have so frequently been ruthlessly sacrificed for 
the benefit of special interests, that the public mind becomes timid, and capitalists, 
in particular, choose rather to await the full developement of legislative proceedings 
before risking any considerable sums in enterprises, the result of which may be 
seriously affected through the undue influence of adverse interests upon national 
legislation. The opening of the present session was looked for with peculiar 
anxiety, because it was anticipated that two great interests, viz., the banking and 
manufacturing, would make desperate efforts to prevent the permanency of those 
principles adopted by the people as a rule of government at the election of 1844, 
and because the existence of a war, with its uncertain continuance, and extent of 
expenditure, were apparently to be made the instrument of restoring the protective 
system, and overthrow the independence of the treasury. The power of banks, 
like that of governments, although capable of very little good, is efficient for the 
developement of much evil to private interests ; and when it was evidently to be 
exerted for a final effort to prevent the exclusive use of the constitutional currency 
for government purposes, men of property were not disposed to extend their obliga- 
tions, thereby placing themselves in the power of the banks to be made the victims 
of their warfare upon the government. The present session isa short one ; and ifthe 
great measures of the governmentare preserved in tact, the genera] situation of affairs is 
such that they will so vindicate their own soundness before the meeting of another Con- 
gress, that future tinkering will become impossible. Hence arises the energy with 
which the attempt willbe made to modify orchange them, andthe importance of firm 
ness in their preservation. The idea of government “ protection” to special interests 
was formally abandoned as a principleby the compromise tariff of 1832. It was again 
through peculiarity of circumstances, recognized by or smuggled into the tariff of 1842, 
and was finally renounced by the people at the great election of 1844. The tariff 
of 1846, resulting from that elec tion, came into operation in Dec. 1846, and a combi- 
nation of circumstances, arising from the repeal of the corn laws of Great Britain, 
and the state of the foreign markets for United States produce, promises to develope 
the advantages of the new tariff, and permane ntly vindicate its principles. Great 
efforts, therefore, will be made to prevent its confirmation, by time. The war 
expenditures were known to be large, and it was feared that the demands of the 
government for money, in the shape of loans, would be so large as to affect seriously 
the state of the markets, and distinct threats were thrown out that the loans would 
not be filled up unless the specie clause of the independent treasury bill should be 
repealed. With these three causes of disquiet, it was not to be expected that much 
animation should be displayed in the several markets. ‘The reception of the Mes- 
sage of the President, and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, however, 
imparted a somewhat more confident tone to affairs. The full and clear sketch 
which the former contained of the causes that produced hostilities with Mexico, 
was felt universally to be of a nature to vindicate the position of the United States 
to the world, in spite of party misrepresentation here, and malevolent opposition 
abroad. The e xpenses that attend it were stated at a figure much less than it was 
feared ; and when it was announced that $20,000,000 additional to the ordinary reve- 
nues would suffice to prosecute the war vigorously until the close of the fiscal year, 
July, 1848, a feeling of relief was apparent. The continuance of the war is almost 
the sole drawback upon the general prosperity. It is, however, unlikely that it 
can interfere directly in mercantile pursuits, or restrain the free movement of 
commerce; and the demands of the government for funds to carry it on are for- 
tunately made at a time when money is, and is likely to be, through the operation 
of trade, exceedingly abundant. The large exports of produce “that have been 
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and will probaby continue to be made, at remunerative prices, will accelerate 
the influx of specie from Great Britain. Some $800,000 has already arrived, 

®These exports of produce at a time when the imports were small, have caused 
money to become very abundant; a fact which, in its turn, would soon lead to 
large imports, and, by so doing, swell the revenues under the new tariff. Sucha 
moment presents a favorable opportunity for the government to come into market 
and bofrow, as is proposed, on a twenty years stock, as much money as will carry 
the government, in all probability, through the war, even shvuld it not cease before 
the close of the fiscal year, 1848. 

There have been attempts to mystify the provisions of the Independent Trea- 
sury law in relation to the specie clause, which takes effect Jan. Ist, 1847. The 
banking interests have endeavored to promote the idea that the government will 
turn round and demand specie forthwith from all its creditors, particularly the 
banks, which hold some $2,000,000 on deposit. This, however, is an error. The 
19th section of the law approved August 7, 1846, requires that all the receipts of 
the government shall be in gold and silver, on and after Jan. 1st, 1847; but it does 
not require all payments to be made in gold and silver, until April 1st, 1847—leav- 
ing three months for the disbursement of all paper on hand, and all deposits with 
the banks in their funds, without requiring from them any specie whatever. The 
Treasury ceases to recognize any promises of individuals, whether single or in- 
corporated, as a constitutional currency. The money furnished by commerce, and 
heretofore monopolized by banks, will be coined and sent into circulation through 
the agency of the government—leaving the public to retain it or change it for pa- 
per, or throw it into the sea, as they think proper. There can be no possible dis- 
turbance to the course of business by the gradual manner in which this change 
takes place under the law; and politicians, banks, and brokers united, are unable to 
produce any panic in consequence. ‘There is now more specie in the country 
than is absolutely necessary, and sums larger than the government can ever de- 
mand will be brought in by the course of trade this year. 

The state of affairs in England and Europe is such as to come eminently in aid 
of the United States at the present juncture. Since the failure of the English 
harvest in 1839, the specie of the world appears to have been flowing to London, 
and concentrating in the bank vaults there, from all quarters, until the accumula- 
tion of the precious metals there has been far greater than ever before. In the 
two years, ending with the autumn of 1839, some $50,000,000, in specie, were 
exported from England, mostly to the corn growing countries of Europe, and its 
influence there appears to have been aided by government enactments, and the 
stimulus given to enterprise, through the internal free trade of the German Cus- 
toms Union, to foster manufactories to a very considerable extent, enhancing the 
consumption of food on the continent. The progress of railroad building and steam 
intercourse, by economising time and space, have also tended to increase the ac- 
tivity of capital, and thereby promote an apparent abundance of money, which has 
manifested itself in the vast accumulations of coin in the banks of England, France, 
New-York and New-Orleans This has been the case, notwithstanding the great 
speculations that have been undertaken in rail roads, both in England and France. 

The following is a table of the sums authorised to be raised, by act of Parlia- 
ment, for these purposes : 

MILES OF RAILROAD AUTHORISED TO BE CONSTRUCTED IN GREAT BRITAIN WITH 
THE REQUIRED CAPITAL. 











No. of hills. Capital. Loans. Total. Miles authorised. 

England..... penenagte 189. 535: £70, 234,878 ..£23,612,027..£93,846,897......3,230 
Scotland. .... Gilgtadivete of ° 60.... 11,749,780.. 3,903,000.. 15,652,780...... 895 
NS Re eee 21.... 6,517,900... © 2,830,558.. 11,348,458...... 670 
eee LOOGs. accos pee 970....£90,502,550..£30,345,585.£120,848,135......4.795 

TL PROUE itoka + tabaedtdcabs «dbhets PRAM nase UHhSS Retin ob age £58,453,420.. cc 2.260 

M URRBRGui s obese eb vec BOGEN dns Se COURSED owed codeiceicgtsc  LRBORRIM Sac ce 819 

Total three sessions...... ditt eilbalis Wimp a eiatete dat dish iia decide oa -£194,983,767......8,374 


This almost incredible sum, equal to $945,922.081, is in process of expenditure 
in the British islands ; and it has had the effect of vastly inereasing the consump- 
tion of food, and that of a better description, a fact which has greatly enhanced the 
effect of the short crop. In France, there has been speculation of almost an equal 
magnitude. Stocks of projected lines were carried to very high prices by persons 
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whose means were not adequate to the undertakings ; and the calling in of instal- 
ments had the effect of causing them to sell. The market was, in consequence, 
“ broken,’’ and immense losses have been sustained. The Paris northern line of 
railroads made a call of $25 per share upon the stockholders, of which $15 was 
payable January Ist, inasmuch that the company were to pay on that day 
$1,000,000 to the government, which, however, consented to put off the payment 
until Febraary 15th ; the remainder of the call, July ist. The whole amount of the 
call is about $6,000,000. The Lyons road also called for $2,000,000, and the calls of 
thirteen roads are $31,000,000, payable within the year. As large quantities of 
these stocks were hypothecated by weak bolders, who could not pay, and whe 
could not borrow, they were obliged to sell, and a great revulsion resulted. Mo- 
ney was worth 5 per cent. in Paris, and so great was the demand for money, that 
the Bank of France, at one sitting, that of October 31st, discounted over $17,- 
000,000. The fall inf stock was prodigious, and four large capitalists, imeluding 
three peers of France, and a large manufacturer, were obliged to “let go.” On 
nineteen lines of railroad the fall, in the value of shares, amounted to 245,412,750 
francs, or say $46,000,000. The large purchases of grain, by France, had caused 
an extensive export of silver, and the “ reserve”’ of the bank had fallen very low— 
say from $38,000,000 to $18,000,000—an export of $20,000,000 in silver to the 
notth and west of Europe, tightening the money market to a considerable extent. 
Under these circumstances, it was stated that Baron Rothschild was about to pro- 
ceed to London te obtain a loan of $2,000,000 silver for the Bank of France from 
the Bank of England, which holds £2,506,000. The railway revulsion in Austria 
had determined the government on the dangerous experiment of loaning 35,000,000 
on shares ; in consequence, shares advanced 5 to 10 per cent. 

We mention these facts as evidences of the immense extent to which 
capital is being appropriated directly in the employment of the people in the 
construction of railroads and other extraordinary labor, whereby their means 
of purchasing food is much enhanced, and they have, doubtless, aided quite as 
mueh as deficiency in supply in producing the present scarcity in bread- 
stuffs. In Ireland, where the British government has undertaken large expendi- 
tures, with the sole object of employing the destitute, with the view of providing 
them with the means of buying food, some 52,000 persons were so employed on 
the 31st of October, and as new applications were constantly made, the number 
was rapidly augmenting. A curious result of this was manifest in the enhanced con- 
sumption not only of certain articles of necessary food, and sugar and Coffee, but of 
guns, to the purchase of whichthe money wages paid out by the government were, 
in some degree, appropriated. The demand for iron, for railroad purposes, has 
also imparted a degree of prosperity to the mining districts, to which they have 
long been a stranger, and their consumption of food was thereby enhanced. Late 
accounts stated the orders for railroad iron ahead, at 100,000 tons, or three months 
make for the kingdom. As an indication of the consumption of articles of food, 
independent of breadstuffs, in United Kingdom for eight months, we give the 
following, from official tables : 


ARTICLES OF FOOD ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN, NINE MONTHS 
ENDING OCTOBER I!(). 




















1841. 1842. 1843, 1844. 1845. 1846. 

EERO ee Sok 2,990... 1,617... 3,958. . 19,592... 84,162 
Pe, ees 2.657... 2,563... 116,537... 109,531... 206,137 
Batter, a 196,596.. 150,594.. 118,162... 138,089.. 188,801... 188,039 
Cheese, Gisdcedve & 185,462... 142,776.. 111,876.. 147,541.. 191,439... 231,812 
Sugar, MO iwsscodse 3,165,577... 3,064,477.. 3 129,432.. 3,204,887.. 3,888,993.. 4,021,471 
Ws. beednusnee’ 1,114,312... 1,451,137.. 2,039,159.. 2,086,572.. 1,960,671... 2,136,298 
eee, WR cc ceasatewes 21,406,024 .. 21,652,276 .. 22,919,515. . 23,827,569 .. 26,307,124. .27,386.336 
ee Or op dete ceed 27,641,613 .. 28,693,041 ..30,624,256..31,665.018 . .33,972,645..35,962,670 
Tobacco, lbs. .........- 16,693,460 .. 16,362,407 ..17,064,256 .. 18,432,433 ..19,749,586.. 20,298,816 

Total, in Tbs.;.... « -» 469,963,346 446,215,561 449,750,918 481,805,157 574,592,876 608,553,251 


Here we find the consumption of seven articles of imported food, other than 
grain, has increased 25 per cent., besides 65,000 head of live cattle, in nine 
months. We also find that for the half year, ending July 5, articles of British 
growth, charged with excise, were as follows : 
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1844. 1845. 1846. 
Bricks, number. ....00.<cc.c0-0-. VO, GO TE. cicpesce OTT PER SED wc. ose 5k 1,073,282.628 
Me WEEE coe dscdonceccctaste 22,876,006 ....i....- 23,544,605 ss. ence 25,948,466 
Paper, lbs...........+-. oceeeceee 52,448,256 .......226 59,024,233 ...00-.. 62,527,308 
Baap, ) Bo.cevcocevvscccsscas oman 83,986,487. 2.025 00000 87,311.389 ........ 80,687,863 
9,893,119 -....c0es- + BO EEL asus pose 11,277,297 


Spirits, gallons..........---.+-0e: 
These articles, with the exception of soap, appear all to have increased 25 per 
cent., an evidence of greatly increased industry and comfort on the part of the 
people. All engaged in the manufacture and use of bricks and paper, must have 
had their business increased 25 per cent. All branches of industry appear to have 
been stimulated, and we find the general consumption of necessaries and comforts 
increased. It cannot, therefore, be alleged, that because grain is high and scarce, 
that it arises solely from deficient crops. If the primary article of breadstufis has 
increased in consumption as much as the other articles, it would have required a 
production of at least 25 per cent. more in 1846 than in 1844, when, therefore, 
the breadth of land sowed, and the available product is “ carefully investigated,” 
and the results given as equal for wheat in abundance to former years. We are 
not, therefore, to irfer that the supply is as great in proportion to the demand, as 
it then was. From al] these circumstances we are not to draw the conclusion that 
the demand of England for foreign food comes simply from a short harvest, and 
will cease with that contingency. It is no doubt true that better grains are equally 
as abundant in quantity and quality as in former years. The coarser descriptions 
of food are short in quantity, and the demand from causes indicated, greater. The 
nature of that demand, however, enables those on whose part it exists, to buy food 
of a better quality than heretofore. Hence, notwithstanding that the finer grains 
are as abundant as ever, they are inadequate to the extended demand. Under 
these circumstances, we may compare the quantities of flour and grain entered for 
consumption in Great Britain, for a period corresponding with the above : 


QUANTITIES OF GRAIN AND FLOUR RELEASED FROM BOND JAN. lst, TO oct. 10, 
1841. 1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846, 

Grain, bushels.... 22,436,982... .26,598,455...10,306,971....16,772,454...8,434,977...29, 589,173 

Plour & meal, cwt. 1,175,125.... 1,079,166.... 199,505.... 600,639... 380,249... 3,081,791 

This large supply of grain and flour this year did not affect prices, but they con- 

tinued to advance up to Nov. 7, when, as compared with Sep. 5, and July 5, they 


were as follows : 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas, 
&. d. 8. d. 8. d, 8. d. a as 8. d. 
February 4..-.-.---- ee x. 105....638 OP cs Ba. 2k. ae ee Oe ee ee ee 
September 5......--. 06 4G 1 i Bows C8 nt ORcn, Bencetle ax Binet om 
November 7 ..------- OB ns: i Bestavs a _ ee OL ins. Urine OF on Gacec ene 


The largest proportion of the above quantities taken for consumption, were 
released from bond in the first week of July; and from that time to Sept. 5th 
wheat declined ; other descriptions continuing to rise up to Nov. 7, when wheat 
was 10s. higher than in July. Up to the close of October, the London Times, 
in the most profligate manner, used its great influence to promote alarm in every 
possible way, predicting a famine. On the sailing of the United States steamer 
of Nov. Ist, it changed its note, and declared that the alarm, it bad striven to increase, 
wholly unfounded ; and some lame attempt to excuse its profligacy was made, by 
saying its motive was to induce large shipments of food to England, a mode of 
excuse somewhat worse than the error, since it admits a design to make food 
cheap by the ruin of individuals. Europe was short of grain, and France in par- 
ticular ; it was not, therefore, to be supposed that the French government, which 
is usually a larger buyer in times of scarcity, would wait until corn was bought 
up to supply the deficit, that the Times alleged existed. It entered the market, 
and compelled, by so doing, English buyers to give higher prices than they other- 
wise would have done. American holders refused to sell at limits. The foreign 
supply in all directions was checked, at the same time the home influence was to 
induce farmers to thresh freely, merchants to sell readily, and millers and bakers 
to stop buying. All these combined to produce a fall in prices, to the injury of the 
English farmers and the ruin of importers, and all without foundation. The 
Times was as false at one extreme as the other. Down to the middle of Novem- 
ber, under this influence of false reports, prices declined; and the fact of the 
decline had a depressing influence upon the United States’ markets, which have 
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however recovered. The following is a statement of the quantities of certain 
grains, delivered at tide-water of the Hudson, from the canals, at New-Orleans 
from the ,Mississippi, and shipped eastward on the Pennsylvania works, from 


Pittsburgh : 


RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE—YEAR ENDING Nov. 25. 


1845. 1246, 
Pittsburgh. N. Orleans, Hudson. Total. Pittsburgh. N.Orieams.) Hudson. Total. 
Flour, bbis. 82,092 615,432 2,517,250 3,214,774 156,412... 840,445....3,309,050 4,296 907 


Wheat, bush. ——_ 1,186,052 1,620,033 2,786,085 — 1,186,614....2,923,664 4,110.278 
Corn, ™ — 307,546 35,803 343,376 —— 3,839,753....1,586,671 5,415,984 
Barley, “ —— — = 1,137,917 1,337,917 —— — 1,421,147 1,421,147 


Notwithstanding this increase on the Hudson at the date of closing the canals, 
the stock in New-York was not over 400,000 barrels—100,000 was sold, waiting 
freight ; leaving as a stock but 300,000 bbls. against 450,000 barrels last year. The 
increase is, of all kinds, reducing the flour to its equivalent number of bushels, 
equal to 12,090,696 bushels ; a considerable supply, but not equal to the increas- 
ed consumption of grain in England, which, as seen, is equal to 27,391,545 
bushels, and of flour and meal equal to 7,500,000 bushels more. If we admit 
that one-half the wants of England this year have arisen from short crops, then 
we have 16,000,000 bushels, as a demand created by the enhanced consumption 
of her people ; a demand not temporary, as arising from one unfavorable season, 
but active and permanent, as based upon an improved condition of the people. 
The causes which have led to this enhanced consumption are in full activity, 
and will so continue at least through another year, and then the total repeal of 
the corn laws takes effect, imparting a renewed stimulus to the foreign demand. 

In view of these things, it evinces want of reflection and superficial observation, 
to regard the enhanced exports of bread-stuffs, at this time, as the mere influence of 
alledged short crops; and itis an error to attempt totreat it, therefore, as a mere tempo- 
rary matter, not to be met by reciprocal liberality on the partof the United States. It 
is the moment, above ali others, for the farmers of North America to secure 
England as a customer ever more, by taking her goods in payment of the produce 
she wants. With free trade in corn, and no restriction On the means of payment, 
other than those that simple revenue purposes require, the trade must be secured to 
the United States, in spite of all the efforts of Europe, and American shipping will 
transport it. England imported last year, as we have stated, 27,000,000 bushels of 
grain, a quantity that requires 960,000 tons of shipping, or one voyage out for all 
the registered tonnage owned by the United States. Is or is not that an item of 
trade important to the shipping interest, ship-builders, iron-mongers, cordage and 
sail-makers, riggers, hemp-growers, stevedores, and sailors? T'o rail-roads, canals, 
and founderies? Is it a trade to be thrown away, in order to enhance the dividends 
of machine-factory owners ? 

A vast business is about to fall into the hands of the farmers and ship-owners. 
The great lines of public works, that have been constructed throughout the Union, 
at such cost of money and honor, are about to become useful. Their outlets are 
to be unsealed, and the ample market of Europe receive the produce at high 
prices, which else would accumulate in the seaports, unsaleable at low prices. 
The value of every farm in the western country is about to be enhanced, because 
its products will command remunerative money prices to almost any extent. 
This produce must be paid for by the English in the products of their industry, 
and those products must be admitted into the United States on reasonable terms. 
The new tariff permits their introduction on terms better than the last. It is, 
however, a work of time to build up a market. United States provisions—beef, 
pork, cheese, and butter, have been admitted into Engiand since 1842; but the 
lapse of three years has scarcely sufficed to regulate the market. The manner of 
preparing, packing, transporting, selling and all the peculiar details and business 
relations of a new trade are difficult to acquire when any new trade is opened; it 
is a new business to every one; it is a matter without precedent, and only the 
boldest, most intelligent and enterprising merchants embark in it. These have to 
encounter all the vicissitudes that attend inexperience, and necessarily the trade is 
slow of growth. When once established, it is not easily shaken. Young men 
grow old in its prosecution, and their successors continue as a matter of course. 
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For more than thirty years there has been but little trade in agricultural produce 
between England and the United States. In 1!842, it recommenced, and has 
already become large, a fact which evinces in a wonderful manner the enterprise of 
American merchants. The corn trade is now growing,—not yet consolidated, and 
is to become of vast importance; it requires only, however, that the federal govern- 
ment should support it by removing restrictions in the way of returns. Where 
much is sold in England, much is to be remitted to the United States, and England 
is rich in products of first necessity to the growers of that produce. When, how- 
ever, the federal government stands with an official wand, and interdicts the entry 
of those articles which alone constitute the purchasing power of England, those 
who embark in the growing export trade have double difficulties to encounter ; as, 
for instance, if trade is free on both sides, its own laws will so regulate intercourse 
that the imports must always very nearly equal the real value of exports, and the 
fact will be indicated by the exchanges only which operate thus. All those who 
send produce, whether cotton, corn, lard, cheese, tobacco, or what article soever, 
to England, for sale, have a bill of exchange to dispose of equal in amount, not to 
the export value of their shipment, as expressed in the official tables of the govern- 
ment, but for the amount of what the articles actually sell te the consumers in 
England. On the other hand, those who import goods from England have to buy 
a bill equal, not to the amount of imports, as appears in the government tables, but 
for the actual sum which they pay in England for goods, when the currency is a 
specie one, and trade free. These two items, viz., the demand of the importer for 
bills, and their supply by exporters, will always equal each other very nearly. Ifa 
difference arises, a movement of specie either way restores the balance, and ex- 
changes remain at par. When, however, the government interferes to prevent 
imports, it also destroys the demand for bills, and the shipper of produce cannot 
sell to advantage, frequently not at all, until its prices falls so low as to make it an 
object for a banking house to buy it, and import the specie. This amount of specie 
is looked upon favorably, when, in fact, it is only an indication of great loss to 
farmers and shippers of produce. When the market is healthy, sterling bills 
should bring $4,90 per £. To import specie, they will not bring more than 34,68 
per £, A loss of 22 cents per £. The price of flour in Liverpool being 30s., the 
shipper of 10,000 barrels will have, say £15,000 to draw for, and on these bills it 
makes to him a difference of $300, whether he can sell them at par or only at the 
present rate of 54 percent. When they go below that rate, the specie is imported 
to the profit of the banker ; and those private banking houses, which are connected in 
London, can import specie one-quarter per cent. cheaper than others, because they 
ure not subject to commissions and other sma!l charges. It is also the case that 
the absence of a mint in New-York, causes exchanges to rule probably one-half 
per cent. less than they otherwise would. This arises from the fact, that while 
the United States government allows foreign coins, both gold and silver, to bea 
legal tender, the British government allows only British gold coins to be a legal 
tender, and silver below a sum of forty shillings sterling. In France, French silver 
coins only are a legal tender. As the coin in the New-York banks is mostly 
foreign, it is ready for export, and is money as soon as it arrives out, without re- 
coinage, a process which costs three-quarters per cent. This foreign coin can be 
exported until bills are over ten and one-quarter per cent. If, however, a branch 
were established in New-York, and the specie, as soon as imported, turned ‘nto 
American coin, it could not be exported until bills rose to eleven per cent., because 
it would have to undergo the expense of coinage on its arrival out. ‘he domestic 
exports of the United States are, say $1 00,000,000, and this difference of exchange 
amounts on that sum to $750,00, per annum, lost to sellers of bills, for want of a 
mint, or rather a national currency, and unrestricted trade. The filling of the 
channels of business through the operation of the Independent Treasury, and a 
mint in New-York, will give a broader foundation to credit operations, and a greater 
stability to the markets, than could ever grow out of any banking scheme, how 
great soever may be its capital. The prices of bills are now at a level which 
admits of the import of specie in quantities sufficient not only to supply the wants 
of the Independent Treasury, but to fill the channels of business, and lay the founda- 
tion of most stable individual credits. It is a manifestation that it should not, at its 
arrival in New-York, encounter a mint which would convert into a national coin 
and fit it for passing through the hands of the government into those of the people 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Works of the Puritan Divines. Ricnarp Baxter. Wiley & Putnam, New- 
York. 


We have received a volume of this series of valuable and standard works.— 
It contains the life and many of the writings of the above celebrated theologian. 
As the name' and merits of Baxter are probably not so generally known in this 
country as in England, we shall present the reader with a slight incidental sketch 
both of his life and doctrines. The remark has often been made, that periods of 
great political and religious contention are highly favorable to the developement 
of certain kinds of intellectua] power, and we have a confirmation of this in the 
number of enthusiastic and able preachers of the Gospel, who arose during the 
fermentation of discontent amongst the people towards the close of the reign of 
Charles I., and which broke out with such bitter violence under the bold, unseru- 
pulous, and wily direction of Oliver Cromwell. Baxter was eminently fitted by 
nature and education to meet the religious necessities of the times in which he 
flourished, and he probably would not have attained one-third of his reputation 
at any other epoch. There was then much to reform and oppose, and as his mind 
was peculiarly antagonistic and independent, he had a glorious field for the dis- 
play of his abilities. The early disadvantages of his education were so great, 
as to be in themselves a sufficient evidence of his wonderful strength of mind and 
indomitable perseverance. 

He was born in 1615, at Rowton, in Shropshire, and from a loose and rather pro- 
fligate neighbourhood, he was removed, at 10 years of age, to the house of his father 
at EatonConstantine, a village on the banks of the Severn, and placed under the tui- 
tion of a curate notorious for drunkenness. There, however, he made so little pro- 
gress, that he was soon transferred to the care of a Mr. Owen, of Wroxeter, where 
he acquired considerable knowledge of the Latin classics, but scarcely any of Greek. 
From thence he was put under the superintendance of Mr. Wickstead, the chap- 
lain of the council, at Ludlow, (which is celebrated as the spot where Milton, 
some two or three years afterwards, wrote his Comus, and Butler the first part 
of his Hudibras ;) and even here, Baxter's improvement was so tedious as greatly 
to disappoint the expectations formed by his parents. This was again owing to 
the tutor’s neglect. At the age of 15, the youth returned to his father’s house, 
and then, we are told, his mind was given a decisive bent by his accidentally 
taking up and poring over Bunny’s ** Book of Christian Exercise appertaining to 
Resolution.” 

From that moment he devoted himself with intense ardor to the study of theo- 
logy, which he pursued without cessation for years, relying chiefly on himself 
for instruction. He was appointed chaplain to one of Cromwell’s regiments, and 
effected much good by preaching to the soldiers. He encountered great opposi- 
tion, however, in various quarters, but this was to be expected, for he was one of the 
boldest and most original thinkers of his age, and never feared to give utterance 
to his religious opinions. His reading was immense, and he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the views of almost every learned divine ; but as he never adopted 
the entire doctrines of any particular writer or sect, and generally preferred his 
own deductions, seeking the via media in all things, his theology has been most 
aptly styled eclectic or Baxterian. 


Memoirs of the Life of Addison, By Miss Arxix. 1 vol. Carey & Hart, 

Philade!phia. 

This is the fifth number of the “ Library for the People,” now being issued 
by the above well known publishers. ‘The fair author, in the treatment of 
her subject, displays considerable depth of thought and power of language. The 
work commences most judiciously with a concise biographical sketch of Addison’s 
father, who was a clergyman of some literary ability, and who doubtless exer- 
cised a most beneficial influence in the direction of his son's early tastes and 
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habits. We have then a minute and interesting account of the above celebrated wri- 
ter’s life, with valuable and copious selections from his correspondence, and many 
entertaining anecdotes. Addison was born in 1672, and was sent at an early age to 
various and excellent schools, to receive a thorough preliminary education. He 
was then removed to Queen’s College, Oxford, and there he was soon distinguished 
by the beauty of his Latin verses. This was a most important step towards 
final success, for it made him friends that he much needed, and enabled him 
eventually to pass through his collegiate course with eclat. On leaving college he 
entered the field of literature, made numerous translations, characterised 
rather by their elegance and beauty than correctness, and wrote some poems, and 
numerous essays, which won him the distinction of being the most chaste and 
graceful, if not the most vivacious and imaginative writer that had yet appeared. 
The object of his prose writings, which were published mostly in the “ Tatler,’ and 
the “ Spectator,” was to reform the manners of the age by the polished shafts of 
his wit, which, though they struck hard, were so play ful that they never gave 
offence. Mr. Addison did not, however, in the pursuit of literary fame, entirely 
neglect his immediate interests, for we are told by Dean Swift, that once, when 
abandoned by lordly patronage, 


vi he wisely left the muse’s hill, 
To business shaped the poet’s quill— 
Let all his barren laurels fade, 

Took up himself the courtier’s trade, 
And, grown a minister of state, 

Saw poets on his levee wait.’ 





It will be perceived from these lines, that he was brought into close connection 
with some of the most distinguished persons of his day, with respect to whom 
we have, in this book, many interesting facts. We are aware that Addison's name 
and effusions are familiar to most of our readers, but we have said thus much for 
two simple reasons; first, that we love to dwell upon the productions and history of 
those who have adorned their age; and secondly, that we think they cannot be re- 
called too often to the minds of the intelligent. 


Views a-Foot. By J. Bayarp Tartor. Wiley & Putnam's Library of Ameri- 
can Books, No. XXIII. Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


Mr. J. Bayard Taylor, a young poet, whose verses, of a refined and sentimental 
cast, have been well received by the public, has recently made the tour of Europe, 
under such peculiar circumstances, that a forthcoming record of his journey, 
which is announced for immediate publication, will be looked for with interest. 
Mr. Taylor, smitten with a desire to see the old world, its treasures of the arts, 
its paintings, architecture, scenery, and people, set out with the intention of mak- 
ing most of his journey on foot, and supporting himself by his own labor, as a 
printer, by the way. He accomplished his undertaking from the Giant's C auseway 
tn the Eternal City, crossing Alps and Appenines, staff and knapsack in hand, 
remained in Europe two years, and performed all this, with the acquisition of 
several modern languages, at an expense of only jive hundred dollars. How this 
was done, and what was done, Mr. Taylor’s book will declare. Jt is accompanied 
by a general preface from the pen of N. P. Willis, in whose pleasant collection 
of papers, the Ephemera—if we recollect right, there will be found a characteristic 
account of Mr. Taylor, with some specimens of his verses, before he set out for 
Europe, There are thousands in this country who every year ask the question, 
what the wonders of Europe may be seen for, and who receive all kinds of an- 
swers from the ten and twenty thousand dollars per annum expenses of the 
wealthy merchant to the slender parsimony of the poor artist. Mr. Taylor's 
answer will be satisfactory. His account of what he saw is as agreeable as his 
manner of seeing it was new. 


Glimpes of the Wonderful. Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 


A beautifully bound Christmas Annual, one of the “ instructive sort,” conteins 
short and attractive accounts of the wonders of nature and art, as they are to be 
found in all climes and countries, accompanied with numerous illustrations. 
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Amy Herbert; a Tale by the author of “Gertrude,” “ Laneton Parsonage,” §e. 

Edited by Rev. W. Sewer, B. D. Appleton & Co. New-York. 

This volume forms the twenty-first number of the “ Literary Miscellany,” a 
series of choice books, now being issued by the above named publishers. It isa 
pleasing, well written story of domestic life, replete with interesting scenes and 
conversations, and pervaded by a truly amiable and Christian spirit. The principal 
characters reside in one of the most retired and romantic parts of England, 
of which we have in this work many faithful and agreeable sketches. We feel 
great pleasure in recommending this book to the perusal of young persons, upon 
whose hearts and predilections it cannot fail to produce a most beneficial effect. 


The Island Bride, and other Poems. By James P. Coteman. William D. 

Ticknor & Co. Boston. 

The first of these poems appears to have been written in imitation of Lord 
Byron's Childe Harold, though it must be confessed, that the various cantos into 
which it is dividedare interspersed with many noble, brilliant, and original thoughts, 
expressed in the most glowing and chaste language. The chief deficiency un- 
doubtedly is, that it presents rather the poetic reflections of a mind having no 
distinct object in view, than those comprehensive touches, which, though beautiful 
in themselves, are made to subserve the general effect. Were we asked to 
characterise this work, we should style it a poem on matters and things in general. 
The disjointed fragments of which it is composed, are, however, of a high order, 
and will be perused with pleasure by the reader of cultivated and refined taste.— 
The other portions of the collection are entitled, “Summer Musings,” “ Lines, 
suggested at the White Mountains,’ “Elegy on a King Charles, drowned at 
the sea shore,” “*Mater Dolorosa,’ &c. which also display considerable poetic 
genius. 

Beauties of French History, and Beauties of English History. Uarper & 

Brothers. 

Here are two small volumes, edited by G. J. Frost, LL. D., author of the 
Pictorial History of the United States. Each book comprises, in a short and 
graphic sketch, the leading events which have marked the progress of the two 
great nations respectively of which they treat. Of France we have drawn out 
in review the prominent points of history from the ancient Gauls to Louis XVI. 
including anecdotes of Napoleon. Of England, they treat of events beginning 
with the Druids, and ending with Victoria; and the two form not only a means of 
convenient reference, but of instruction for the young. 


Sisters of Charity. By Mrs. Annert Dorsey. Dunigan’s Home Library, No.V. 

2 vols. C. Dunigan, 151 Fulton-street. 

The preface of these two beautiful volumes, which are got up in a style that 
reflects credit on Mr. Dunigan, sets forth that they were written with a view to aid 
in the good work of supplying the younger portion of the Catholic community 
with a source of mental recreation, which, while it interests the mind, will also 
lead to the conclusion that religion and morality above all else constitute the 
only true and lasting happiness. The story itself is well conceived, and exeeuted 
in good taste, We cheerfully commend it as calculated to further the laudable 
design of its authoress. 


Notes on the Northwest ; or the Valley of the Mississippi. By Wm. J. A. Brap- 
rorp. Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 

This volume contains much valuable and minute information with regard to 
the history, geography, resources, and habits of the vast, and, we might almost 
say, unknown region which lies west of the Mississippi. Indeed, we have sel- 
dom read a more comprehensive or apparently accurate book of the kind. So 
much ignorance prevails, respecting the wilder districts of our country, and 
so great is the necessity experienced, particularly amongst emigrant farmers, to 
obtain some previous knowledge of the lands upon which they are disposed 
to settle, that we cannot too highly recommend this work as a book of reference. 

Its attraction is greatly enhanced by the descriptions of local scenery with which 
it is interspersed. 
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Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest; with Anecdotes of 
their Courts. By Aanes Srrickuanp. Vol. 1X. Lea & Blanchard, Phi- 
Jadelphia. 

The English press has spoken in deservedly high terms of this novel and valua- 
ble historical series of lives. The work before us gives the most interesting and 
minute account that has yetappeared of Mary Beatrice, of Modena, consort of 
James II. The materials with which it is so abundantly supplied, are derived 
from exclusive and authentic sources, to which few, if any, previous writers have 
ever had access. Many of 

“ The treasures of antiquity, laid up 
In old historic rolls” ——— 

are opened for the first time; and this species of biography is invested with new 

appropriate charms, which must greatly increase its popularity and use 

ulness. 





Alderbrook. By Miss Emity Cuvesuck. Boston; Ticknor & Co. 

Most readers are aware that these agreeable tales and sketches, which have 
appeared from time to time in the Columbian Magazine, under the * nom de 
plume” of “ Fanny Forester,” were the production of Miss Chubbuck, now Mrs. 
Judson, and wife of the distinguished Baptist Missionary in Burmah, whither she 
has gone to share his labors. The two volumes before us comprise a collection of 
those productions which have appeared in the magazines, as well as many that 
have never before been published. A likeness of Miss Chubbuck, said to be good, 
serves as a frontispiece. ‘The volumes are beuutifully got up. 


Campbell's Complete Poetical Works. New-York; Appleton & Co. 

This is an exceedingly neat duodecimo edition of all the poems of Thomas 
Campbell, prefaced by a spirited sketch of the author, with a portrait, and numer- 
ous fine steel engravings. The volume is a most desirable acquisition to the 
library of every one ; and forms a most desirable present at this season of friendly 


mementos, 


Izaak Walton's Lives. Wiley & Putnam. 

This is a very welcome republication of the Lives of Walton, and is founded 
upon the one published by Mr. Major, with the Life of Walton by the Rev. Mr. 
Touch, in the edition of 1805. It isavaluable work. The Lite of Dr. Donne, 
by Walton, was a great favorite of Dr. Johnson. 


Elementary French Reader—Containing Fables, Select Tales, with a Dictionary 
of all the Words, translated into English. By M. De Fivas. D. Appleton & Co. 
New-York. 

This book is admirably adapted to assist the student of French, and as an aid to 
translation. The Dictionary contains all the words used, and consequently, a 
great number not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries, particularly the various 
forms of verbs. Hence the learner is exercised in the correct use of the words 
before going through the difficult conjugations of French verbs. No student of 
French should be without it. 


Arnold's Greek Prose Composition. Revised and corrected by Rev. J. A. N. Sren- 
cer. D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a most valuable addition to the Arnold Series of Classical Books, for 
Schools and Colleges, as published by the Messrs. Appleton. The work in ques- 
tion is designed to enable the student, having learned to decline and conjugate, to 
translate most sentences. 


English Synonymes—Cilassified and Explained by G. F. Graham. Edited by 

Henrr Reep, LL.D. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, New-York. 

An exceedingly valuable assistant to the student of the English language. The 
words, which approach each other in their signification, are clearly and method- 
ically arranged, with copious explanations of the difference that exists between 
them, and are of easy reference. The careful study of the work is of the highest 
importance in seeking to attain purity of style, and cannot be too warmly com- 
mended to the use of young learners. 
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The Juvenile Companion and Fireside Reader. By Rev. Mr. Buaxe. Harper & 


Brothers. 
A cheap edition of a compilation for youth; comprising a large amount of 
varied and instructive reading, upon all sorts of topics. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; including Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and nu- 
merous Additions and Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. Harper & Brothers. 

This, perhaps, is one of the most complete and acceptable editions that have been 
published of this master-piece of biography. The peculiar clearness and famil- 
jarity with which the manners of the age of giant intellect are brought before us, 
make it peculiarly valuable to the student of English history. It has been well 
named the richest Dictionary of wit and wisdom, of which any language can boast. 
The London Quarterly has truly said of it: 


“It is, without doubt—excepting a few immortal monuments of creative genins—that English 
book which, were the island to be sunk to-morrow, with all its inhabitants, would be most prized 
in other days and countries by the students of us and of our history.” 


The Emigrant. By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. Harper & Brothers. 
Whoever has read the delightful work of Sir Francis B. Head’s description of 
the ** Pampas’’ of South America, will turn eagerly to this new production of the 
talented author, the more so that his administration in Canada during the trouble- 
some times of 1836, ’7, add adouble interest to his story, both to the curious and 
to the politician. The book is full of amusing incident and vivid description, as well 
as valuable observations, on the condition and prospects of our northern neighbor. 


Guide to Wisdom and Virtue. Harpers & Brothers. 
This is a small volume of brief extracts and selections designed for youth, and 


calculated to inspire good thoughts and actions. 


The Use of the Body in relation to the Mind. By Groner Moors, M. D. 

This work, forming No. 20 of the new miscellany, is by the author of a series of 
papers that attracted much notice from the European press. It is an excellent 
book. presenting important knowledge in an attractive form, and thoroughly per- 
vaded by a Christian spirit. Its publication cannot fail to be highly acceptable to 
the religious public, and highly beneficial to all. 


A Progressive German Reader: adapted to the American edition of Ollendorf's 
German Grammar. By G. J, Apter, A. B. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way. 

The impulse which the study of the modern languages of Europe has received 
of late years in this country, has been greatly aided by the admirable series of in- 
structive books, published by the Messrs. Appleton. The series appears to be 
formed on a uniform plan, combining all that is valuable for the aid of the student, 
to whom learning is certainly made easy, by the skillful manner in which it is pre- 
sented to the learner of these works. 

The reader in question is made up of selections from the German classics, ar- 
ranged with special reference to the wants of the pupil at each stage of his pro- 
gress. It can be used immediately after the elements of the grammar have been 
mastered, and cannot fail to conduct the pupil to a very exact and familiar ac- 
quaintance with the German tongue. In the earlier portions of the work, the 
successive lessons are accompanied by notes, embracing all that is needed to trans- 
late them readily ; and in this way the learner is taken from step to step. An ex- 
cellent vocabulary is appended. We commend the work to the favorable notice of 
teachers, and all interested in this department of education. 


Juvenile Companion : consisting of historical and biographical anecdotes and selec- 

tions in poetry. By the Rev. J. L. Buaxe, D. D. 

An exceedingly neat volume, contains a selection of 168 most interesting sketches 
and anecdotes of a truthful nature ; and as such, contain amusement with instruc- 
tion, in a manner calculated to ensure the interest of youth, for whom it is designed, 
without misleading. 
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Mrs. Southey's (Caroline Bowles’) Poems. 2 vols. Wiley & Putnam. New- 

York. 

These poems are varied, graceful and pleasing, and will forma valuable addition 
to any Family Library. Some few of them are not above mediocrity, but 
there are several pervaded by a truly poetic spirit, and w hich tend to inspire 
the reader with a love of all that is beautiful in nature, and elevated and consoling in 
religion. These volumes are interspersed with lively and interesting prose essays 
on various subjects, some of which present avery agreeable contrast to the more 
fanciful portions of the work. The chief characteristic of Mrs. Southey’s mind 
is pathos, and in this respect, many of her poems have not often been ex- 
celled. 

We have much pleasure in commending this book to the perusal of young 
ladies of taste and intelligence, for they will find it especially congenial. 


Flowers of Fable: with Engravings. Harper & Brothers. 

Among holyday gifts, none apparently is more desirable for the amusement and 
instruction of youth than this beautiful volume, comprising selections of fables, 
elegantly illustrated and printed, and wonderfully cheap. 


Evenings at Home. By Dr. Atken and Mrs. Barsavuup. Illustrated by 
Adams. Harper & Brothers. 
This work, which has been an established favorite for half a century, is now 
presented to the American public in astyle seldom surpassed. The illustrations are 
such as do credit to the artist, and to the enterprise of the publishers. 





GOSSIP OF THE MONTH, 


Tue public amusements of the city, during the past month, have neither been 
as numerous, nor of such high character, as at certain previous periods, for like 
many other matters, they have their ebb and flood; but we have had at least 
one novelty, which surpasses all others wafted to our shores. The Vienna 
Children, notwithstanding their fright at the mishap of the Great Britain, and 
the fears which, we have been assured, were entertained by some of the (roupe, 
of being tomahawked by the Indians, should they visit America, made their 
appearance at the Park Theatre, about three weeks since, to one of the largest 
and most fashionable audiences ever seen within its walls. Figure to yourselves, 
& miniature regiment of infantry, drilled to perfection, going through the most 
difficult evolutions, and you will have some idea of the ensemble of these children’s 
movements. Let your fancy wander in search of every fascinating and eccen- 
tric grace of combination, and you may then justly appreciate the inventive genius 
of Madam Weiss, the directress, and the triumph she has achieved. Indivi- 
dually, there is nothing in the dancing of these children that is even surprising, but 
collectively, their performance i is truly wonderful. 

The different figures into which they resolve with such rapidity, possess all that 
is pleasing in regularity without any of its stiffness, and infinitely more elegance than 
we had thought consistent with the uniformity which they describe. Their cele- 
brated pas des Jleurs is considered their chef d'’euvre, and indeed, if we may 
judge from the comparative “pleasure it has afforded, we should concur in this 
opinion. * * The Italian Opera Company will probably have commenced its repre- 
sentations ere the publication of this number of the Review. All its members 
seem to be actuated by the best possible spirit, and every thing augurs well as 
to its success. Madame Pico, our favorite cantatrice, in accordance with the 
extreme amiability and condescension she has so frequently manifested, con- 
sented to appear in a second role, thereby setting an’ example which, it is to be 
hoped, will be more frequently imitated by her compeers in the profession. We 
were highly gratified, though not surprised, to learn that she had joined the troupe, 
as it would have been incomplete and unsuccessful without her fine contralto and 
excellent acting. The Operas selected for representation during the season will 


comprise some of the best works of Rossini, Bellini, Donnizetti, Mercadante, and, 
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Verdi. Considerable alterations and improvements have been made at Palmo’s, 
so as to render that theatre as agreeable and comfortable as possible. From all 
that we have heard on the subject, we should conclude that this company is 
superior to any we have had here yet, and that nothing is required to ensure the 
complete triumph of the Italian Opera in this city, but a continuance of the good 
understanding and unanimity whith which the season will have been commenced. 
* * * Sjvori’s last concerts here were crowded to excess. He was assisted 
by several distinguished artists, amongst whom were Signora Pico, and Signor 
De Begnis. The latter, it is true, has nearly lost his voice, but the terzeffo of * Il 
Fanatico,” in which that lady, Miss Northall and himself took part, was raptu- 
rously encored. The great maestro never played better, und the audience list- 
ened to him, if possible, with a profounder admiration of his wonderful skill and 
genius. 

We attended some few of Mr. Whitney’s highly intellectual entertainments, 
entitled ** Evenings with American Orators,” and we must say that we were grati- 
fied beyond expectation. 

This gentleman’s manner is rather deficient in grace, but he possesses consider- 
able talent. He has been evidently an extensive and discriminating reader, and 
his memory is singularly retentive. His “* Evenings” are valuable, as affording 
those persons who have neither seen nor heard our great statesmen, an opportu- 
nity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with their respective styles of oratory, and 
even with their personal peculiarities, as observable in public. In every case, the 
man, the speaker, and the legislator, are brought in one vivid impersonation before 
our eyes, and we are thrilled almost by the very emotions which the original him- 
self excited in the moments of his triumph. To a lecturer who so ably recalls 
the early struggles and glories of our country, in the best speeches of our public 
men, we cannot wish other than brilliant success. 

Having touched upon those matters that appear to us of peculiarly local interest, 
we shall present tothe reader a slight incidental sketch of the life of one who may 
be considered the type of a class, once numerous, and now almost extinct, but the 
memory of whose numberless acts of patriotism will render them ever dear to the 
American heart. 

We are indebted for these particulars to the kindness of a friend, whom we thank 
warmly for enabling us, in this instance at least, to do our part in giving “ honour 
to whom honour is due.” Not to keep the reader in suspense, we may tell him or 
her at once, that the subject of this item of our gossip is no less a personage than 


Moruner Balitey. 


Of course, every one knows who Mother Bailey is. It may be inquired at some 
future period, who is James K. Polk, or Henry Clay, or Martin Van Buren, for the 
shifting scenes of the world might possibly hide these distinguished persons and 
their fame from human sight. But none will think of asking who Mother Bailey 
is, for every body knows her, and will remember her whilst this may be called the 
land of freedom and adventure. She is celebrated, the wide world over, as the 
heroine of Groton, Connecticut. She distinguished herself greatly in the days of 
the Revolution, but more particularly during the last war with England, and in an 
event which transpired in an attack on the above place by a strong naval force. 
This event is calculated to transmit her name to the latest posterity, as that of one 
who has done a deed of almost unmentionable address, promptitude, and patriotism, 
and which might well have served to stimulate even cowards to the display of 
heroic courage and devotion. But let us recur to some of the earlier phases of her 
checquered life. She witnessed many of the most revolting scenes of the Revolu- 
tion, and amongst others the massacre at Fort Griswold on the sixth of September. 
On that occasion she lost several of her nearest relatives, who had long suffered 
almost inconceivable hardships, of which she was, to some extent at least, a partaker. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the burning of New-London, a 
detachment of the army of the traitor Arnold, under whose personal direction 
that feat of vandalism was performed, was directed to attack and carry Fort 
Griswold at Groton, on the opposite side of the river. It was then under the 
command of Col. Ledyard, a noble, brave, and meritorious officer, whose 
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memory will live in the warm affections of his country, as that of one of the 
early martyrs to her liberty, whilst the granite pile which now lifts its summit 
above the spot where he was sacrificed, shall long remain to bear the record 
of his death. The fort was, in truth, little more than an embankment of earth, 
thrown up as a breast-work for the handful of troops it surrounded, and with a 
strong /og-house in the centre. The force which attacked it was altogether superior 
to that of its defenders, even when the difference in their position is taken into 
view. The case was so hopeless, that the slightest share of prudence would 
have suggested retreat. ‘But the chafed and gallant spirits of Ledyard and 
his men would not permit them to retire before a marauding enemy, however pow- 
erful, without making at least one effort to beat him back. With a boldness and 
heroism scarcely ever surpassed, they stood their ground, until overwhelming num- 
bers of the enemy were in the fort, and engaged hand to hand with its heroic de- 
fenders. Fierce and terrible, for afew moments, was the encounter, and it was 
not until the last ray of hope was gone, and nothing but a useless effusion of blood 
would have resulted from further resistance, that they at length yielded. 

In doing so, however, they were inclined to believe that the gallantry dis- 
played by their little band, would at least shelter them from indignity. Ledyard 
had turned the handle of his sword to the commander of the assailants, and 
in answer to the question, ‘* Who commands this fort,” replied, “ I did, Sir, but 
you do now,” when he was pierced to the heart with his own weapon, and by the 
dastardly hand in which he had just placed it. An almost indiscriminate butchery 
new commenced; many falling instantly dead, and some being desperately 
wounded. The fort was then entirely at the disposal of the enemy. The bar- 
barity, however, did not end there. When it was found that several of the pri- 
soners were still alive, the British soldiers piled their mangled bodies in an old 
cart, and started it down the steep and rugged hill, towards the river, in order that 
they might be there drowned. 

But stumps and stones obstructed the passage of the cart; and when the 
enemy had retreated (for the aroused inhabitants of that region soon compelled 
them to the step) the friends of the wounded came to their aid, and thus seve- 
ral lives were saved. Among the desperately wounded, was a relative of Mrs. 
Bailey, we believe an uncle, who had left at home an infant, which in his dying 
momects his soul yearned to see. 

This lady, who had come to aid the suffering, heard his request, and went to 
a distance of three miles to obtain the child, which she brought all the way in her 
arms, and placed on the bosom of its father. Such were the pictures frequently 
presented to Mrs. Bailey’s eyes, and it is therefore no matter of astonishment, that 
in her mind and heart was engendered that bitterness of feeling towards the 
Britishers, which gave a coloring to her whole life, and which has been evinced 
in so decided a manner in those deeds which have most contributed to her 
celebrity. 

In the war of 1812, as it is called, this sentiment of hostility, which time 
had somewhat modified, was aroused with all its vengeful ardor, and the 
country knew no readier hand than Mrs. Bailey's to inflict chastisement for the 
injuries that had been heaped upon her countrymen, her kinsmen, and her friends. 
The time at length drew near in which occurred the circumstance which, as 
we have before intimated, will transmit her name with honor to unborn ages.— 
In July, 1813, there appeared off New-London harbor a blockading fleet, con- 
sisting, we believe, of the Ramilies 74, and several other large vessels of war.— 
On the 13th of that month, the British made demonstrations of an intention to 
land, and attack New-London. The theatre of these hostile movements was toe 
near the many painful incidents of the Revolution, and the scene bore too striking a 
resemblance to the occurrences of which we have spoken, not to awaken instantly 
the memory of deep-felt and aggravated wrongs, and to fire the bosoms of the 
inhabitants with a spirit akin to that by which they had been actuated in the 
Revolution. No sooner, then, had the British squadron approached, and their 
object become apparent, than crowds of men, from beardless youth to extreme 
old age, hurried to the scene of danger on both sides of the river. All was 
intense commotion in expectation of an immediate attack. Old Fort Griswold 
was again tenanted by a company of hastily gathered volunteers, under the 
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command of Major Simeon Smith, and every arrangement made for a vigorous 
and determined defence. The defendants were all animated as one man, and 
though their means of resistance were meagre, they resolved to make the most 
of them. Small cannon, the best they had, were planted and manned at the 
fort; but it was soon discovered that there was an insufficient quantity of ammu- 
nition for a protracted contest. They wanted flannel to make the cartridges, 
and feared that the time would not allow to cross the ferry to New-London jn 
search of it. In this emergency an individual was despatched to obtain all he 
could, in the neighboring village of Groton. But whatever stores the villagers 
might have had, there was no flannel. 

What was to be done? The messenger, almost in despair, called upon Mrs. 
Bailey for counsel, and made known his wants. He knew, at all events, that she 
would do everything in her power to assist him. She at once proposed appealing 
jndividually to ‘the occ upants of each house inthe neighborhood, and they found all 
ready to give up what they had to spare, whether unfashioned or made into gar- 
ments. Having completed their respective visits, Mrs. Bailey and her co-laborer 
met in the street, and she delivered to him all that she had collected. But even 
when added to his it was found inadequate to the oceasion. Mrs. Bailey, however, 
was not to be defeated in her object. She instantly threw off her petticoat from her 
own person, where she stood in the street, exclaiming, as she gave it to him, * There, 
put that in thed—d Englishman’s g-ts !” and the messenger started off immediately 
to his comrades. The resultis known. The enemy, in this case at least, deemed 
discretion the better part of valor, and did not land. Such is the prominent inci- 
dent whic h has won for Mother Bailey an imperishable fame. The effect through 
the region was electric, and that petticoat, had it been borne aloft as a banner in the 
day of F fight, would have animated the soldiers of the good cause, had it been neces- 
sary, with an ardor as enthusiastic, a courage as undaunted, and an energy as indo- 
mitable, as were once inspired in the bosoms of Frenchmen by the presence of 
Joan d’ Arc. 

What agency the petticoat had in prosecuting the war by way of cartridges we 
know not; but of this we are assured, that Mother Bailey feels as proud at this 
moment of the act of its appropriation, as the monarch possibly could of the crown 
he wears. 

Mrs. Bailey resides with the husband of her youthful days, who was a partici- 
pator with her of the scenes of strife and war that darkened her country’s early 
history. He is now the sharer of her patriotic ardor for her country’s welfare, 
and they mutually rejoice in its unparalleled prosperity. She is Post- Master of 
Groton for life, and the duties of her office will be faithfully discharged. 

The old lady is visited almost daily by the curious from all quarters of the land, 
and receives their visits with unreserved cordi: lity, provided, of course, that they 
are of the true Democratic stamp, and have an undeviuting love of country at heart. 

But woe to the sympathisers with her country’s enemies, and the opponents of 
Democratic truth, if the volubility of her ready tongue can procure that woe. 
Talk to her of anything but her country’s weal, or utter one sentence of condem- 
nation against any one of those eminent statesmen, Van Buren, Jackson, or Pre- 
sident Polk, and you arouse at once a fire, which nothing but penitence on your 
part can ever extinguish. It may naturally be supposed that Mrs. Bailey has at- 
tracted the notice of distinguished travellers, all of whom, when they can, avail 
themselves of the opportunity of paying their personal respects, and hearing from 
her own fervid lips, the recital of those deeds which have made so indelible an im- 
pression on her soul, and given such peculiar bias to her character. She has been 
visited and taken by the hand by several Presidents of the United States; but for 
none does she seem to cherish a more profound respect than for Van Buren and 
Jackson. The latter, especialiy, is her beau ideal of the Warrior and Srares- 
MAN ! and his name finds, in her view, no worthy associate in the annals of the 
world, save that alone of the Immortal Wassineton. She has of course received 
from visitors various tokens of remembrance, but none of which does she seem to 
value so highly, as a small box made of the oak of the Frigate Constitution, or 
“ Old Tronsides,” as she loves to call that gallant ship, in which box she keeps very 
safely deposited a Tock of hair, from each of the heads of Jackson and Van Buren. 
These, “a says, *t money is too poor to buy.” 

The lock from the head of Jackson, we believe, she was privileged to clip with 
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her own hand, at the time when he made his Presidential tour of the Eastern States, 
That from Van Buren’s head was obtained though the agency of a friend, but ac- 
companied by a note from Mr. V. B., which, by the sentiment it conveyed, that 
** Columbia has no daughter whom he would more cheerfully oblige,” has inspired 
her with the loftiest conceptions of his ga//antry, in addition to those which she 
had before entertained, of his statesmaulike qualities aud patriotism. 

Mrs. Bailey is, in many respects, physically as well as mentally, and patriotically, 
a remarkable woman. On Sunday, October 11, 1846, she numbered rlenty 
EIGHT years of age, and being yet in the possession of the ordinary faculties of the 
body, as sight, hearing, memory, utterance, and even agility, she is as the girl 
of eighicen! Her countenance and voice alone, indicate the ravages of age.— 
Time, as it marks its furrows on the mountain’s brow, has inscribed its wrinkles 
on her’s—and in this respect, you feel that she is not exempt from the condition 
of most earthly things, but is “passing away.” All that emanates from her 
feelings, however, indicates, even now, the vigor and the vivacity of youth!— 
The jest, the song, the repartee, come with a freshness and readiness from her 
lips, unsurpassed by any; and even if she be called to * trip it on the light fantas- 
tic we,” she can show you, Sam-Patch-like—* that some things can be done as 
well as others”—on the sole condition that the tune be ‘+ Yankee-doodle,” or 
** Jefferson and Liberty.’ Notwithstanding her extreme old age, she has never 
been subjected to the necessity of wearing glasses, and she can, even now, 
as in her youthful days. read the finest print. If any one wished to put her 
hearing to the test, let him but whisper a word in her presence, against the fair 
fame of her revered Jackson, or in favor of the British Crown, and he will no 
longer be inclined to doubt. 

One incident we must mention, before we close, illustrative of the quickness 
of her wit, and the keenness of her feelings of satiric bitterness, toward the me- 
mory of the Traitor Arnold, whose name even, she holds in utter scorn and 
detestation. 

Calling upon her a few days since, we introduced her favorite topic, the pros- 
perity of our country, and the ample means of subsistence for our citizens, while 
thousands in Europe were starving. This turned her thoughts to the “ potato- 
rot,” now so extensively prevalent, when, as if struck by a new and sudden 
thought, she raised herself to the full originality of her tall and muscular frame, 
(for she is very tall and erect,) and said, ‘* There has been much speculation about 
the cause of the potato-rot, and people seem to be at a loss to know to what to 
attribute it; but the cause is plain. Don’t you know what itis?" We do not, 
we replied. ‘ Well,” said she, ‘when that old devil, Arnold died, they buried 
him in Nova Scotia, and the poison is now spreading through the whole con- 
tinent !”’ 

Such, then, is Mother Bailey. Had she lived in the palmy days of ancient 
Roman glory, no matron of that mighty empire would have been more highly 
honored; and the state, arrayiog her name with its mightiest and most revered, 
would have exclaimed, with double emphasis, as did the Roman matron, with 
regard to her children, * These are my Jewels;”’ and on her passing from the 
shores of time, her name would have been the fitting subject for Apotheosis. 

But living remote from the age and the theatre of sucli doings, and having her 
still amongst us, we must evince our respect for the devotion she has manifested 
to her country, however devoid of refinement that devotion may appear, by mak- 
ing use of that simple, emphatic, and eulogistic phrase, prevalent in all Yankee- 
dom—*“ Hurrah! for Mother Bailey!” And when the sun of her existence is 
set, should it be ordained us to survive her, we shall waft, warm from the heart, in 
common with thousands of our cowutvyymen, the last solemn invocation—Peace 
to her manes. 
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